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THE SPHINX RIDDLES OF EDUCATION * 


spew captain of a vessel at sea, with his sextant, takes the 
elevation of the sun at noon, in order to obtain the data 
from which to calculate his whereabouts and the rate and di- 
rection of his progress. It is necessary for us likewise to 
take observations with educational sextants in order to ob- 
tain our reckonings as we pursue our voyage through un- 
known political and social seas. 

Upon choosing a vueation for life there are many important 
questions to settle. Will this prove a permanent vocation ? 
Will the products of my labor always find a ready market? 
Is it likely that new and newer methods, say, of labor-saving 
machinery, will do away with the utility of the trade I am 
about to acquire? Will cheaper competition from a foreign 
source sometime render my vocation insufficient here for my 
support ? 

To the young man or the young woman entering upon the 
vocation of teacher just now similar questions present them- 
selves. What is to be the future of the professional teacher 
in this country? More particularly he will ask: Ie the pro- 
gress of the past fifteen years in school education to be re- 


garded as inaugurating a new era of progressive culture in 





* From an Address delivered at tiie Massachusetts State Normal School, 
at Worcester, July 10, 1877. 
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civilization wherein tiie province of the school shall continu 
ally widen and the vocation of the teacher be magnified? Or, 
is the recent prosperity an illusion, a mere inflation, like our 
supposed wealth in real estate, in railroad stocks, in personal 
securities, in franchises? ‘With the inevitable collapse that 
is upon us in the wealth and business of the country, is the 
vocation of the teacher likewise to shrink to its former rank 
and significance in the community? Is the school to be cur- 
tailed in its influence because our finances seek a specie 
basis? Shall our magnificent city systems, which reach out 
and bring into the school sixteen per cent. of the entire popu- 
lation, relax their efficiency and gather only ten or twelve 
per cent. of the population into schools, as formerly, per- 
mitting one-fourth of the youth to squander their time upon 
the street or in haunts of vice, or to be dwarfed of their nor- 
mal human growth by premature employment in the mill or 
workshop ? 

Shall the school system loose, one by one, the new acquire- 
ments of the past few years, the enlarged course of study, 
opening to the child the new worlds of natural science and of 
modern literature, teaching him at once how to use the prin- 
ted page so as to avail himself of the researches and genius 
of the human race, and how to use bis own senses and intel- 


lect in the acquisition of knowledge? Shall the publie high 


school be cut off as an expensive luxury not to be supported 


by the taxation of the community? Shall the normal school 
be stinted of funds for the same reason, and its course of in- 
struction shortened because the reduction of the school sys- 
tem has rendered unnecessary the broad basis of prepara- 
tion in the common school teacher? 

Such thoughts and qneries as these rise in the sober and 
reflective minds of educators to-day, even in enlightened com- 


monwealths. 
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Everywhere throughout the land we hear of the shrinkage 


of values, of the decline in wealth. But this is not the worst ; 


@ mere shrinkage of values may be due to the transition from 
an inflated paper standard to a solid specie basis. It is not 
the decline in wealth that we lament, but the decline in the 
production of wealth. One million of workmen in our nation 
are at present idle or earning barely enough to subsist upon. 
This means a decrease in our aggregate annual productions 
sufficient to amount to our entire national debt in six years. 

When a private individual is in debt, or is poor and desires 
to be rich, constant industry is an adequate resource. If a 
nation is in debt should there not be occasion for the con- 
tinuous industry of its people? And yet through some im- 
perfection in the social mackinery it happens that for several 
years there is a decline in production and an enforced idle- 
ness in our communities. No one seems to be able to give 
a rational account of it. The wiseacre shakes his head and 
mutters, “Over production, markets overstocked with goods.” 
He thinks that there has been too much manufactured, too 
much raw material produced. But it is a strange anomaly 
that people should suffer for want of food, clothing and shel- 
ter, simply because of the superfluity of the supply of their 
wants, because of the “overstocking of the market” 

However this may be, it is certain that there is a wide-~ 
spread paralysis of business, labor earning little and capital 
earning little—the consequence of it all is despair. The com- 
munity loses hope. The elasticity of the individual disap- 
pears; he gives up all aspiration, and settles down stolid as 
under the hand of- Fate. The loss of wealth by shrinkage of 
values is not a selious matter compared with the loss of 
wealth through the decline in production. The decline in 
production is a small affair compared with the destruction of 


human hopes and aspirations—the conversion of a popula- 
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tion from an enterprising, energetic, industrious community 
to a moping, croaking herd of drudges. Here is our danger. 

The Sphinx riddles that are before us to-day for answer are 
chiefly this one of political economy—how to keep the com- 
munity at work when it has most cause for industry to pay 
its debts; and besides this the social one of elimination of the 
easte-system, generated by the separation of labor and capital 
—that is to say, the repression of the tendency to internation 
alism or grangerism, or the tyrrany and law-defying attitude 
of large corporations; thirdly, the political one of demagog- 
ism, or official corruption. These Sphinx riddles are ours to 
solve as a people, and any failure will result in destruction. 
The Sphinx of old as she walked the streets of Thebes de- 
stroyed those who could not answer her riddles. The mod- 
ern Sphinx is equally cruel. 

If we fail to discover a remedy for frequent and wide-spread 
business prostration, the hopes and aspirations of the laborer 
will die out, and he will become a drudge. Prosperity in the 


eommunity then becomes altogether impossible; no courage, 


no venture, no struggling energy to seize the golden opportn- 
nity. 

If we fail to solve the problem of caste, we shall soon be 
worse beset than Europe with socialistic leagues, and our 
wealthy corporations will furnish an alternative equally to be 
dreaded. The destruction of individual independence and 
enterprise is sure, where there can be no protection obtained 
except through leagues and powerful combinations. 

Again, the problem of demagogism is the worst one of all 
to meet. The faith of the people in a representative democ- 
racy is more seriously shaken now than ever before; especi- 
ally is this the case in cities, where the art of diverting the 
public money into private uses has well nigh been formulated 
into a science. The immense growth of cities—their increase 
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in number and in size—makes this problem a more formidable 
one. The city population is rapidly becoming a majority in 
every state and throughout the land. Unless constitutional 
forms can be invented whereby the selfishness of legistators 


can be sifted out, or neutralized, the most serious apprehen- 


sions may be had as to the permanence and stability of popa- 


lar representative government with us. 

These Sphinx riddles concern us all—not only the gradu- 
ates of to-day, just entering upon the teacher’s profession, 
but the apprentices to every trade and likewise the experi- 
enced teacher, and the experienced of whatever calling. They. 
are, however, specially of interest to the teacher, because his 
vocation is one of the last to feel the effects of general pros- 
perity in the community in increased compensation, and one 
of the first to feel the effects of business prostration in the 
form of reduction of wages. But, more particularly is it the 
teacher’s interest because of the nature of his calling. Whether 
he or she be the teacher of descriptive geography in the com- 
mon school, or, perhaps, the professor of history or of political 
economy in the university, it is his or her business to diffuse 
intelligence on these matters of social science. It is, of 
course, a primary duty to make professional preparation for 
the work by studying social science as regularly and persist- 
ently as one is wont to study mathematics, natural science, or 
literature. 

A fourth problem of our time—the Sphinx riddle of materi- 
alism, which saps the genius and spiritual aspiration of our 
best minds, and even shows its disastrous effects in the sa- 
ered desk—I can only briefly allude to. It asks whether 
man’s soul is a mere emanation of matter—a function of the 
brain that will perish with the decay of its organ, or whether 
it is a self determined, free, responsible immortal being, in per- 
sonal relation to a personal God. Perhaps this problem is 
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the fountain of all the others; its despair of immortality —its 
belief in fate—is certainly the nadir of hope and aspiration, 
and the Egyptian plague of darkness were preferable. The 
teacher must find refuge from this by an earnest study of 
the great thinkers of the human race—theologians and _ phil- 
osophers, they all bear one testimony on this subject, in fa- 
vor of Ged, freedom, and immortality. 

Having briefly named for consideration these problems that 
press themselves upon us whether as teachers or as citizens 
—Sphinx riddles proposed to us as it were by spectral visa- 
ges looming up out of chaos to affright us—let it be our task 
now to examine some of the grounds proposed as solutions of 
them, in order that we may strengthen, so far as possible, our 
hopes and aspirations, and find therein whatever of encour- 
agement there is for the professional teacher, and whatever 
cause for congratulation upon the vocation that he has cho- 
sen 

When teaching was only a temporary avocation taken up 
by the young man in order to gain the means for the prosecu- 
tion of his studies at the academy or the college, and to be 
abandoned for the practice of law, medicine, or preaching, as 
soon as its aid could be dispensed with, and a living could be 
earned at a profession, then it was of little consequence what 
the general outlook of the vocation of teachers might be: 

The apprentice, if wise, cares very little for the inducement 
of wages during his apprenticeship. It is the ultimate valne 
of his trade—its possibilities of rising and development that 
he cares for. No wonder, then, that so long as the ranks of 
teachers were filled With inexperienced men with no profes- 
sional zeal, and with no future before them as teachers, it has 
happened that the remuneration for their work has been so 


uncertain—wavering from year to year in accordance with the 


systole-diastole movement of the public treasury, and liable 
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to as great variation as the amount of money voted from year 
to year for public improvements, were it not for a certain 
regular stipend received annually from the state school fund: 

With the elevation of the work of teaching to the rank of 
a regular vocation demanding professional preparation and 
laborious apprenticeship, like the learned professions and the 
fine arts, there comes perforce a gradual recognition of this 
distinction on the part of the community, and effective though 
tardy provision is made to meet the case. 

It is in education as in other departments of the business of 
civil society. In the long run skill, preparation and brains 
will tell. The professional teacher will, after a while, furnish 
the only standard, and the make-shift teacher will be valued 
and remunerated like the make-shift shoemaker or mechanic, 
lawyer, or doctor. And here it is well to say, perhaps, that 
the educational laborers have this matter all in their own 
hands Nay, more than this, each individual teacher has the 
matter in his own hands, so far as he is interested. There is 
height above height, and the crowd is found only on the lower 
terraces. The uppermost ranges are well-nigh unfrequented 
solitudes. Then, again, the road to promotion is clear and 
well marked. How easy it is for the young man or woman, 
fired with zeal to add to the narrow and necessary prepara- 
tion required for the conduct of the daily recitations a con- 
stant study of the great works of human genius! There is 
literature, with its Homer, Dante, Shakespeare and Goethe— 
the poet of the nation, the poet of the church, the poet of so- 
ciety, the poet of the individual. To what serene heights 
one can climb with these guides, if one uses his best morning 
hour, once a week, but from year to year! Then there is the 
field of fine art—music, sculpture, painting and architecture 


—and the unlimited culture of wsthetic taste and of subtle hu- 


man insight that may grow in our souls, if we have our regu- 
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lar times for submitting ourselves to the inspiring influences 
of Beethoven, Raphael, Michael Angelo, or Phidias. Still 
more accessible to the teacher are the great thinkers of the 
race—Plato, Aristotle, Bacon, Descartes, Leibnitz, Kant, and 
Hegel. Their “dry light” is invisible except to the student 
who ponders their works for certain intervals annually, and 
let us say for many years—at least ten. But when one can 
read Aristotle or Plato, Kant, or Hegel, and feel the full 
weight of their words just as he feels the inner necessity of 
the words of a demonstration in Euclid, he has reached the 
clear summit of human thinking, far above the clouds and 
mists which befog theordinary mind. That other great prov- 
ince of spiritual insight—the field of religious mysticism or 
theosophy which can be approached most securely through 
Thomas a Kempis, Tauler, St. Augustine, Meister Eckhart, 
Thomas Aquinas, and the other great lights of the church, 
lies open to the individual who is willing to make haste slow- 
ly, after the manner in which one masters a work of philoso- 
phy ora great poem. One must use his best hours for these 
things, not too frequently, but persistently, returning year 
after year until he can feel their full force as a sort of spirit- 
itnal atmosphere, under whose infiuence he can think great 
thoughts and plan great deeds. 

This regimen for the development of rational insight is 
healthful for all, specially so for the teacher, whose vocation 
is that of emancipating and liberating the human soul of the 
child, arousing him to self-activity. 

But the next lower stratum of wisdom is also necessary for 
the teacher, whatever his specialty, whether he teaches his- 


tory or mathematics, or literature, or chemistry, or botany, 
or drawing, he should continually broaden himself by the 


study of social science in its several aspects of ethnology, no 
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litical economy, ethics, educational psychology, history of 
civilization. 

Mankind cannot ignore the practically wise man. The 
teacher who broadens himself by studying what relates to the 
foundation of his profession has the surest warrant of attain- 
ing insight into the conduct of life, and he has an opportu- 
nity of influence on his race that no other vocation can claim. 
Think of the unconscious effect of a deep and wide mind upon 
his pupils, especially the susceptible ones. His tastes and 
his very intellectual and moral atmosphere educate quite as 
much as do his didactic expositions of the regular lessons. 

Filled with an ideal of this kind, is it not clear that the in- 
dividual teacher can make his own place in the community? 
By studying in his profession its organic relations to the 
world in which he lives he can make himself valid and honor 
his calling. 

To the question that has been raised as to the ultimate 
effect cf the present shrinkage in values and of the decline in 
production, whether these facts bode the decline of public 
education and the curtailment of school systems, therefore 
we find an answer first in the conservative effects of normal 
schools. One hundred and fifty of these institutions are 
scattered over the land, and their number is every year in- 
creasing. Their influence tends directly to give stability 
and character to the schools of the people and to correct the 
injurious impression which had hitherto prevailed that the 
teacher of the common school is not pursuing his vocation for 


life, but merely a temporary avocation as a means to prepare 


himself for something else. In order to answer the other 
phase of the question, we must take a rapid suryey of the 
leading principles of modern civil society. We shall find the 
significant fact not only of our civilization, but of thai of Eu- 
rope, to be the growth of cities. During the past twenty-five 
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years there has been a growth not only in wealth and popu- 
lation, but a still greater one in the possibilities of command- 
ing the services of nature. Eighty thousand miles of railroad 
means a most radical change in society, and one that can nev- 
er permit the return of the former conditions. It means the 
creation of a myriad of cities where there were only villages be- 
fore. It means the extension of urban life into vast regions of 
country where there existed before only patriarchal simplici- 
ty. The railroad, with its accompanying telegraph, brings 
the daily paper to each one of its stations, and there is in- 
stant knowledge for every inhabitant, of all events in the 
world thought worth reading. This daily peep at the great 
- world has rendered insipid the former dish of village gossip, 
and has done much to remove the distinction between country 
and town that once existed as an important element of social 
and political difference. 

3ut there is another phase of this influence of the railroad 
that is still more important. The railroad is the creation of 
commerce. Its most immediate influence on the country pop- 
ulation is to stimulate them to division of labor and to ex- 
change of productions. It comes to pass that a mutual inter- 
dependence of the individual upon society grows up quite 
rapidly. Where the farmer once obtained his food, clothing 
and shelter, almost entirely from the product of his farm, and 
thereby enjoyed a very limited number of luxuries at a great 
expense of labor unassisted by machinery, now the farmer ex- 
changes directly his raw produce for the manutactured arti- 
cles furnished by machinery and skilled labor. By this means 
a given amount of human industry accomplishes far more 
than before, and the wealth of society proportionately in- 


creases. This explains the immense growth of cities during 


the present century. Manufacturing has doubled its produc- 


tions once in seven years. Increased transit facilities have 
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so abated the frictions of exchange that the raw material has 
quadrupled in price, while the cost of the manufactured pro- 
duct to the consumer has decreased in like proportion. 

With all this increase of wealth, and the facilities of wide- 
seeing and knowing, or in other words the transmission of in- 
stant knowledge of events to any distance, people in this 
civilized world, though separated by wide seas, have become 
closely related and dependent each upon all. The railroad 
and telegraph have moved by far the greater bulk of the 
country into the city, so far as mannersjand customs, wants 
and modes of supply are concerned. Onr national character 
has unavoidably changed and is still further changing, not 
only here in the United States, but abroad, the same change 
is going on. ° 

Certain well marked social and political effects have re- 
sulted from this. Where each individual lives in comparative 
isolation from his neighbor, relations are not complicated, and 
very little government influence is required. 

The political form is consequently very simple in a country 
where urban or city life has very little developed. Since the 
railroad system has become a net-work over the country, re- 
lations of each to all have so multiplied and rights have 
become so complex and intertwined, that the political gov- 
ernment is a very delicate and difficult problem to adjust 
and solve, requiring the greatest insight and practical skill. 

In the modern status of society, thus urban in its structure, 
new vocations continually arise one after the other, based up- 
on the necessities of unity in the organism of society. An in- 
creasing number of people are taken from the plow and the 
loom and directed to employments which appertain to the 
protection and culture of the community. Considering the 


great divisions of human labor, this department is the fourth 


and highest. There are, for example, first those engaged in ob- 
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taining natural productions, say by agriculture, mining, graz- 
ing, fishing or hunting. Then next, those engaged in manu- 
facturing, say the preparation of food, clothing, shelter, the 
means of intercommunication, and machinery. Third, the 
department of commerce includes all who are engaged in the 
exchange and distribution of wealth, not only the merchants 
and trades, but those employed in transportation or who deal 
with distribution—the botel keepers, bankers, insurance men, 
&ec., &e. Our fourth class includes those who do not deal 
with the three physical wants of man—those of food, clothing 
and shelter—neither the production of the raw material, its 
elaboration nor its distribution. They are engaged rather 
upon the spiritual food, clothing and shelterof man. Suchas 
they are found in human institutions, social, political and re- 
ligious, esthetic and scientific; there are those engaged in the 
government service, civil and military, besides the legal pro- 
fessionu, the medical and the ecclesiastical professions, those 
engaged in education, in literary work, especially journalism, 
and finally artists. 


It is evident, with the increase of productivity on the part 
of the community, which is continually going on by means of 
the invention of labor-saving machinery, that the number of 
laborers required in the lower departments of industry is grow- 
ing relatively less, while the number in the higher departments 
is constantly on the increase. Where once only onein the 


thousand could be spared from the production to manufacture 
ornaments and to produce works of art, labor-saving machin- 
ery first made it possible to spare for this purpose one in a 
hundred, and finally one in ten. Thus the number who are 
detached from the work of producing raw material or mana- 
facturing it, and who are set to work at the enlightenment, 
instruction and amusemen ind, is continnally on the 
increase. 
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So, also, is the department of distribution. Before any 
close unity existed between country and town, and while the 
town was very small, its functions were very simple, and little 
was needed to regulate them. But think for one moment of 
the business management of a railroad, requiring, as it does, 
a system of subordination of all the parts and members so 
eomplete to one head directing it, that all shall be a perfect 
unit. What immense directive power is demanded to unify all 
the parts of the system and prevent accidents and the loss of 
property through carelessness and fraud. Then there is the 
eomplex business of insurance, with its manifold departments, 
each one of which presupposes the organic unity of society 
and its elevation into the form of urban life. 

The demand for a highly educated class of laborers is oc 
easioned by these complex relations arising from the changes 
just described. Manifold vocations, some being commercial, 
some having for their end the protection of society, its culture 
er its amusement, have arisen from this cause, and have come 
to demand immense stores of directive intelligence. 

Thus society and the state have changed in such a way as 
to make different demands upon the individual from those in 
former times. Under the new regime the life of each indi- 


vidual is dependent upon the social whole, and it is requisite 


for him to be continually on the alert, observant of the move- 
ments of society and obedient to its behests. Then again, the 
political and social demand for such au enormous fund of di- 
rective power in the community is even of greater import to 
the individual. In fact,in the former simple patriarchal state 
of society it was not essential that the individual be educated 
to any considerable degree. If he could read and write, and 
understand a little arithmetic, he was educated beyond im- 
mediate necessities, for there was little to read, little to write, 
and not much arithmetical calculation required. Neither did 
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he tind much need of a disciplined will and habit of regularity, 


punctuality and attention. When it rained, or after the har- 
vest was cared for, he would lounge about the village store and 
exchange gossip over the trivial affairs of his neighborhood. 
But with our new phase of country life all is different. The 
railroad reduces all to rhythm. There must be regularity, 
punctuality, atteution and systematic industry. More than 
this, there must be an education far above the “ three R’s” in 
the great army of men who exert the directive power neces- 
sary to manage all the manifold complex relations that come 
to exist as a consequence of this instrumentality. 

Hence we see that modern society, resting as it does on the 
union of the country and town, or on the elevation of the 
country into a direct participation in urban life, demands as 
its necessary condition a system of popular education widely 
different from that required under its former status. Indeed 
if the question be asked whether the modern state and modern 
civil society, constituted as it is, and is becoming to be, can 
exist without a system of public education embracing the com- 
mon school and the high school, we must answer with an em- 
phatie no. In the patriarchal state of society, such as finds 
itself in every mere agricultural country not penetrated by 
railroads or other transit facilities, it is obvious that there is 
no such social or political necessity for education, but only a 
general demand for it on grounds of humanity—a sentimental 
basis, some would call it. But the closely organized society 
that grows into existence with the instrumentalities of com- 
merce and intercommunication, finds popular education sim- 
ply an indispensable provision. 

Four hundied years ago the discovery of a new world, and 
the invention of printing and fire arms, heraided immense 
social and political changes. The new world founded a refuge 
for those overtaken by calamity in the old world, or for those 
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who were stung by the gad-fly of an ideal which could not be 


realized at home. The printing press made the recorded wis- 


dom of the race so accessible that even the poor might par- 


take. Gunpowder made all men equally tall and equally 


strong. 


Within a few years have been added the steam engine and 


telegraph in order to emancipate mankind from mere physical 


labor and make his business that of overseeing, supe: vising 


or directing. Manas man is now rising from the condition of 


slavery to his physical wants to that of mastery over nature, 


This is the spectacle of society to-day viewed from the stand- 


point usually occupied by the so-called “ political economist.” 


The increasing complexity of the social organism makes 


fearful demands upon the political government, and furnishes 


just grounds for anxiety as to the result. Exactly what we 


are to become next is not perfectly clear to all. Indeed, what 


we are now is somewhat involved in obscurity. In proportion 


as our social relations become more complex the problem of 
self government becomes more difficult. And this increased 
complexity is an inevitable result of the continued growth of 


arban life which is the leading principle of modern civilization. 


But we shall not exchange our form of government for an- 
other, although we must make important modifications in the 
administration of its details. That growth of civilization 
which continually elevates man from slavery to his bodily 


wants to the position of directive power over nature, and over 


the conditions of spiritual nourishment, is surely not likely to 


end in the alienation of his right to elect his government. Such 


alienation would render the world of civil society no reflex- 


ion of the political world, and thereby destroy its innermost 


principle. 


Hence we cannot escape the responsibility of solv- 


ing the problem of self-government. 


The constitutional forms wherewith we may sift out politi- 
g l 
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sal corruption will be invented when once the attention of all 


minds is at once focussed in that direction. Hitherto we have 
employed the wisest heads and the largest directive power in 
the service of corporations, making the vast combinations of 
commerce and intercommunication rather than in devising 
forms of civil government. When a different course ig pur- 
sued, because found profitable to the community, the political 
clouds will disperse again. 

Just so long as human invention goes on and the emancipa- 
tion of mankind from drudgery, so long will the type of city 
life prevail more and more, and its exigencies will demand 
more and more complete educational systems, more and more 
the demand is made upon the individual for directive power 
in place of muscular power. The man who has manual lavor 
to do must come to the aid of his hands by the invention of 
his brains. The more complete is mental discipline the great- 
er the productive power of society and the greater the amount 
of laxuries foreach. The necessity of skilled labor for the 
preservation of national prestige in industry has caused the 
establishment of expensive technical schools in the various 
countries of Europe for the purpose of training at public ex- 
pense the artizans who are to apply skill and decorative taste 
to manufactures. If the wures of a particular industry 
of a nation are thrown out of the markets of the world by 
reason of the successful competition of a rival nation, civil 
society is burdened at home by pauperism. It is as legiti- 
mate to prevent pauperism as it is to support it afier it is 
made. 

Looking abroad, then, from under the clouds of our pres- 
ent, here in America, to discover the extent and portent of 
threatening reaction, and more especially to measure its 
effect upon education and the vocation of the teacher, we are 
consoled and reassured at the survey 
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We see that the re- 
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action is partial only, while the educational movement is sub- 


stantial—the very instrumentality, indeed, selected by the 
principle dominant in the history of our time. That princi- 
ple is enlightenment, and its practical historic result is the 
emancipation of man, materially avd spiritually ; material 
emancipation from the drudgery of bodily labor in order to 
supply our physical wants of food, clothing and shelter,—the 
substitution of labor-saving machinery for human muscle,— 
the forces of nature compelled to provide a supply to our 
natural wants. From nature comes the want, and by the aid 
of human invention vature shall be made to work to neutra- 
lize the human wants that she has created. 

Out of the very completencss and triumph of this material 
emancipation arises the fourth and most perilous of our prob- 
lems—the Sphinx-riddle of materialism. In achieving spirit- 
ual emancipation the mind mast pass from prescription to 
conscious reason, from mere faith to knowledge. There must 
be nothing lost in the transition—only a gain of the form of 
science to what was before held in the form ef faith and tra- 
dition. But this transition is the most painful one in histo 
ry, although its results are the most glorious. Along the 
narrow pathway which leads from religion to science are the 
tombstones of buried Freneh revolutions—the crushed and 
broken fabrics of beautiful dreams and aspirations. The fair 
vision of freedom of thought intoxicated the mind, and count- 
less millious have seized upon the illusion for the reality. 
The truth is one, and may exist as object of faith to the relig- 
ious consciousness or as the object of free scientific thought— 
but the mistake has been to suppose that untrammeled 
thought perceives truth inevitably. Untrammeled thought is 
thought freed from preconceptions inherited from the expei- 
ence and wisdom of the race. But such thought is utterly 
empty until it bas found again, by its own activity, the wis- 
Vol 3—No. 11—42. 
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dom which the human race has wrought out for it. If the 


mind stops with the negative act of rejecting what it has re- 
ceived as the heritage of culture from others—dazzled by the 
splendor of self-activity—it has not achieved truth, but only 
scepticism. In this Slough of Despond perish the most prom- 
ising intellects of this century. 

The specious promises of material emancipation, whose 
process is so rapid and whose results are so certain, entice 
the mind to rest contented with physical freedom. Creature 
comforts seem to be the highest thing attainable. Truth is 

‘only natural science, and does not natural science culminate 
in the doctrine of the supremacy of force? Is not the high- 
est in this universe an unconscious, impersonal force which 
swallows up by the law of correlation all particular beings, 
organic or inorganic, so that no form abides forever, but all 
goes down into the formless unrest of force in general—the 
primordial chaos which is the source and end of all? 

And is not natural science the mighty intellectual realiza- 
tion of our time from whence comes our conquest over na- 
ture? Applied science has given us machinery; it has given 
us the control] of the mighty forces which manufacture and fur- 
nish transportation for us, annihilating distance and sub} 
stituting useful shapes for the crude original products of na- 
ture. This great reality of modern productive industry which 
has so increased the might of man that six millions of labor- 
ers in England produce now with machinery as much as the 
three hundred and sixty millions of laborers in the human 
race could produce without machinery, which has created 
more human comforts since the beginning of this century 
than the entire race has created in the eighteen hundred 
years previous. Is not this solid fact a basis secure enough 
to build our theory of life upon ? 

Such is the question of the Sphinx of ourtime. The voices 
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around us are heard replying: “‘ Other science than natural 
ph 


science is allan illusion. Psychology other than a physiology 
of the brain and nerves isa chimera. The phenomena of mind 
are only correlations of material forces, and personality itself 
is only a fleeting manifestation of the energy of organic con- 
ditions. There is no individual immortality for you and 
me, and no personal first cause—no real, but only a seeming 
freedom in the human will.” 

Viewed from this stand-point, all human institutions—fam- 
ily, society, state, church, science and art, find their roots 
only in subjective illusions. The race of man is only a sue- 
cc ssion of frail, brittle bubbles, rising on the sea of time and 
breaking into nothing! 

That theory of life which abuts in materialism or atheism 
eannot furnish soil for the roots of enthusiasm, or for the ba- 
sis of human institutions. Remove the basis of institutions 
and the canopy of human life will soon droop and settle down 
a shapeless mass. Civilization, itself, rests upon these insti- 
tutions, and they are its realization. The voices around us 
that reply to the Sphinx riddle of materialism, in the language 
of Pantheism, terrify us with their din, and still more are we 
terrified at the multitude of young men and women who look 
at us with world-weary eyes, and confess their skeptical con- 
victions as to the suul and God. To them there is no more 
room for enthusiasm. The supreme principle is unconscious 
force, and freedom is an illusion which it is well not to for- 
get, as one does forget it in moments of enthusiasm. 

We turn away from these stony faces which have looked 
upon the Gorgon head of Pantheism until it has petrified their 
souls,and for our own reassurance we approach the shore of the 
stream of human history, and see the tides of its phenomenal 
self glide by. The spectacle is the manifestation of Mind; 


what there is in human nature, deep buried in the conscious- 
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ness of each man and of all men as his potentiality and as 


their potentiality, unfolds step by step in the drama of human 
history. As we gaze into the process of human history we 
become aware gradually of a first principle altogether differ- 
ent from that of material nature as such “Impenetrability is 
a fundamental property of matter. Material things exclade 
each other and do not participate; if one material thing com- 
bines with another it does this by the destraction of the indi- 
viduality of the other and commonly of both things. There 
is no preservation of individuality in nature except through 
exclusiveness, and this is destruction to other individuality, 
and finally of its own. Spirit, on the other hand, is inclusive- 
ness ; the principle of human history is the preservation of 
individuality by the elevation of it into personality. Each 
unit voluntarily yields its individuality tothe whole, to society, 
and gets back personality as its dower. In material nature 
each is itself only through the negation of all other bodies ; 
in human nature each is for all and all is for each. Material 
things are negative, spiritual things are positive. The human 
individual as a natural being is exclusive, selfish, negative 
toward human combination—as regenerated into a person he 
is self-sacrificing, and receives back his life and its necessary 
supplies from society asa gift of grace. 

The principle of human history is realized in a most tang- 
ible form in education. The individual to be educated is at 
the beginning a child or savage—a mere animal. He is to be 
lifted up into spiritual combination with his race. Society 
that educates him finds him at first totally depraved in this re- 
gard. He has no impulse to receive culture at the bands of 
society. As an animal, he has brute impulses and appetitea 
which he feels far more vividly than he does moral and ra- 
tional principles. Personality, as contrasted with individu- 


ality, is a higher growth or development of individuality, 
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wherein the individual bas learned that he must sacrifice his 


brate impulses and appetites, and subordinate them to the 
rules or laws which society prescribes as the condition of 
social existence. Mere animal selfishness must give way to 
the dedication of one’s self to others. The natural self must 
be abdicated in order that the personal self may be realized. 
And this personal self is the rational self—the self that lives 
through participation with mankind, receiving the largess of 
humanity in all its shapes. 

All the institutions of man—the family, civil society, the 
state, the church—are different devices for the realization of 
this participation which is the basis of spiritual life. And 
all human history is only the process of development of these 
institutions. Human history, therefore, presupposes the idea 
that man, as individual, is potentially man the species or 
genus, that the particular man is potentially the universal man. 
This potentiality is his “ ought,’’—his ideal, the conmandment 
of all commandments. lence human history moves towards 
this ideal asa goal. Man, the particular man, James or John, 
shall by his own activity, participate in the life and feeling 
aud thought of the race. The race, as an indetinite multitude 
of individuals, has av aggregate of various individual experi- 
ences, and, through participation, the experience of all becomes 
the experience of each. Language is the wonderful instru- 
ment by which this transfer of the universal to the par- 
ticular is effected. Each individual is enriched by the wis- 
dom and life experience and physical labor of the entire tace, 
and in tuin he is required only to contribute his individual 
mite to the store of the whole. Each is enriched and no one 
is impoverished by this spiritual participation. This is the 
miraculous principle of spirit as opposed to matter. In mat- 
ter, individuali‘y is upposed to generic being, the species lives 
and the individual dies. Inthe spiritual realm, the individual 
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is self-active, and realizes the generic being in itself through 


culture and education, and thus preserves its individuality. 
It embodies this generic being in institutions, and thus makes 
secure for all this ascent from the natural to the spiritual. 

Institutions then are the focal point of study for the culture 
of the mind in spiritual principles as contradistinguished 
from materialistic principles. And in this direction the mind 
must search for the more comprehensive synthesis which 
shall explain not only the world of matter but also the world 
of human history. 

Not one jot or one tittle of natural science is to be given up; 
its magnificent results as regards the emancipation of man 
from the slavery of physical toil are to be counted at their 
full value; but in the broader principle of participation which 
is in the last analysis to be recognized as the theological prin- 
ciple of God’s grace; in this principle the whole theory of 
nature finds its appropriate place, needing only a complement- 
ary principle to makeit harmonize perfectly. Then the Sphinx 
riddle of materialism is solved and the Sphinx herself is pre- 
cipitated from the rock of time. “The proper stady of man- 


kind is man,” 


says Pope. However this may be, it is certain 
that the study that confronts us as teachers is the study of 


man. Wma. T. HARRIS. 
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MAKARIA. 


A PLAY IN FIVE ACTS. 


8S. STERNE. 


Dramatis Persone. 
DEMoPHOON—King of Athens, son of Theseus. 
JoLaus—Nephew of Hercules, and Leader of the Heraclides. 
q Aprastus—Son of Jolaus’s friend, and under his protection. 
ALKMENE—Mother of Hercules. 
Makarta—Daughter of Hercules. 
Tue HERaAcLipes—His Sons. 





Kroreus—Herald to King Eurystheus. 
Mi.tos—An Old Athenian. 
THe Priestess, at Delphi. 


Messengers, Women, Citizens of Athens, §c. 


ACT IV. 

CuanGE.—Athens, the same Market-place. Jolaus and the Heraclides at 
the Altar. Agitated Citizens and armed men, now and then pass over 
the stage in the background. From time to time noises, cries, and signs 
of confusion and excitement. 

Enter, rushing in Several Citizens and Soldiers, 
A Cit. My King, 
Another battle at our very gates! 
Her’s. What, ho,—another fray, another battle ! 
Ist Cit. Again the enemy treacherously— 
A Sol. Nay, 
> Twas but a skirmish! 
2nd Cit. No, by heaven, 
It was a bloody fight !—Five hundred slain! 
Sol. Nay, *twas but twenty ! 


Sd Cit. Some do say a thousand! 
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Sev. Cit’s. Woe, woe upon us! misery and confusion ! 
Dem. Hush there, my friends!—I cannot learn the truth 
From such conflicting stories, nor amid 
Such wails and outeries! But enough, enough ! 
Battle or skirmish, I must off myself 
Unto the field of action this same moment !— 
Alk. Ho, ho another tight !—The foe is come ! 
Dem. (to an attendant pointing to Al&.) Lead her back to the 
Palace! (‘To the Cit’s) 
And to you good citizens, who yet remain behind, 
I do commend these youths and this Old Man, 
Whom we received und sheltered. Give them all 
Safe keeping and protection, till ourselves 
teturn, if so the god’s ordain! (Exit, followed by many Cit’s.) 
Her’s. No, no, 
We will no more be held, nor yet protected, 
Butact for our ownselves !—Ho, ho, away! 
ist Her. Nay Father Jolaus, you may not attempt 
To keep us longer now! 
2nd Her. We too will off!— 
Sd Her. Not all the cords of all the king’s great ships, 
Could bind us here! 
jth Her. Ho for the fray, the buttle! 
Ist Her. Come Brothers, haste! (Exeunt swiftly.) 
Jol. Ah, well then with the gods, 
So be it! Letthem go!—I do perceive 
It were of no avail to longer now 
Stay their impetuous course !—Three days and nights 
Of strain and agitation such as this. 
Have swelled their sinews with a riper sap, 
‘Turned them from striplings into full grown men! 
Adras. (as.) O bear me witness gods, I did not dream 
To find such misery and confusion here! 
Jol. Ulli after them, perchance | too may yet— 
Adras. My Father, | will with you! 
Jol. What, Adrastus! 
Adrastus, O my son!—O thousand welcomes! 


You here again ?—Whence came you ?—you do stand 
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Beside me suddenly and all unlooked for, 

Like one risen from the dead !—And by the gods, 

Your aspect is of such'!—Nay, nay, good son, 

What is *t with you !—your lips are ashen white, 

Your eyes burn strangely, and your limbs do shake,— 

Whence came you?—you were absent long and went 

Without farewell,—I sorcly missed you, son!— 

Did you then join the battle ?— 

Adras. Ay in truth,, 

Ive fought a sore fight, Father, since I left you! 
Jol. And were you hurt? 

Adras. (as.) Ay. tothe heart, I fear me! 

(al.) Nay. nay, good Father, you would find no scrateb ! 
Jol. And wherefore tarried you so long ?—The others— 
Adras. | lost my way, ner gained a pathagain 

Save ’mid great difficulties back to Athens, 

Where I knew not the need wus so all great! 

But come, let’s with my Brothers now !—to-morrow, 

When pray the gods, the peril of this hour 

Is past, perchance, [ll tell you all!—(as.) [shall 

Content him easily with some likely tale,— 

Or mayhap were it well, then spc ak the truth! 

—O love, sweet love! Makaria!—if I fall 

Farewell forever !—yet it was yourself 

Who counseled me to this !—And on my soul, 

By the unbending justice of the gods, 

In this distrected state some reparation 


Is due trom us, at whatsoever price, 


For all the wreck and ruin we have madc! (Exuent.) 
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TUBEROSE. 


Ss 

Flower, that I hold in my hand, 

Waxen, and white, and unwoful, 

Perfect with your race’s lovely perfection, 

Pure as the dream of a month-old child just descent from the 
heavens, 

Chaste as the thought of a maid on whose sight first shines the 
star of love’s planet, 

Trustful as a boy who holds the world in hands of power unre- 
laxing: 

Flower, graceful, lovely, 


Lo! I give you to the waves that roll across the ocean’s expanses. 


ri. 
I watch you like a star on the waters, 
I watch you floating away in the distance, 
The ocean gives you reception aud dwelling, 
The ocean with the sweep of its world-encircling currents, 
The ocean with its storms and clouds and winds, 


The ocean where all is each and each is other. 


You show no signs of terror 

You float to the mid-most whirlpool, 

You are made one with the unending streams, 

The moon and stars are reflected in your changed bosom, 

The measureless winds enfold you with love as a garment, 

Night and day and time are contained in your embraces, 

Clouds emerge from your heart and return, 

Life and death are as slender ripples across your central calm- 
ness, 


Hope and wishing and longing and tumult are over, 


Unto the all, your cradle and grave, your father-mother, 
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‘You have returned, 
O flower transfigured, 
O flower having reached your fruition. 


L. J. Brock. 


ALTO. 


Least of the choir, you still sing on the same 

Despite the voices that about you fall, 

Though your low piping scarcely sounds at all— 
An oat-straw to the clarion trump of Fame. 
Among the stars of heaven, who sees your flame? 

The glow-worm’s little light may serve to call 

Its wandering love; but your’s is still so smal] 
It veils in hopeless darkness your poor name. 
The fire-fly to the lightning, dew to ram 

May well aspire; but he, alas! whose soul 
Is filled to fullness with poetic pain, 

But has of words no mastery, no control, 
Should he desire to bring forth living fruit, 

Finds as he sings, the silence grows more mute. 


SrmMEoN Tucker CLARK. 





THE RISE OF RUSSIA: 
FROM RURIK TO THE TARTAR CONQUEST. 


i the ninth century of our era, the eastern part of Europe 
had long been held as.it is at present, by various tribes of 
Slavonic race. The last of the Aryan swarms which had 
pressed from Asia into Europe in the prehistoric times, they 
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had spread themselves westward as far as the Elbe, where 
they grew into the nations of the Wends, Poles and Bohemi- 
ans, and southward to the Danube, where they were gradual- 
ly possessing themselves of the Danubian lands. Between 
these two divisions of the Slaves lies Hungary, the ancient 
Pannonia, held at that period by the Turanian Avars, after- 
wards by the Turanian Magyars; to the extreme north were 
the Laps and Fins, also, of Turanian stock, but doomed to be 
crowded out or absorbed by the advancing Slaves. East of 
and adjoining Poland, was the country of the Lithuanians, an 
Aryan people, who entered Europe at about the same period 
as the Slayes, and whose history is closely bound up with 
that of their various Slavic neighbors. Between Lithuania 
and the Volga were many Slavonian tribes who were to be af- 
terwards united under the common name of Russ. 

Heathen and barbarian, the Slaves found themselves iiem- 
med in on the West and South by the two Christian empires of 
Rome. The mighty hand of Charles the Great, whose bril- 
liant reign of nearly fifty years ended early in the ninth cen- 
tury, had kept the marches of the Western Empire safe from 
these new intruders, many of whom were destined to fall un- 


der the sway of his successors. The Eastern Slaves, on the 


contrary, seemed at one time to be in a fair way to repeat in 
the East, the part played by the Teutons in the West, and 
half disciples half conquerors crossed the frontiers of the By- 


zantine dominions, and are said to have given more than one 
emperor to fill the tottering throne. Early in the sixth cen- 
tury even a Slavic Cesar, whose name of Upraavda, or the 
upright, is more familiar to us iv its Latinized form of Justin- 
ian, bad built that most wonderful of Christian temples, St. 
Sophia; had given to the world that code of Roman Law 
which has formed the basis of the jurisprudence of nearly all 
of Western Europe, and, for a brief space, by the hands of 
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his famous generals, once more held the reins of government 
which the Teutons in the West were fast snatching from his 
grasp. 

In the ninth century the Basilian or Macedonian Emperors, 
to whom many historians assign a Slavie origin, came to the 
throne, aud triumphing over Saracen, Moslem and Slavic hea- 
then once more carried the bounds of the empire of Constan 
tine to the Euphrates and the Danube, more faithful to their 
country than their kin. It was in the early part of this same 
century that we note the beginnings of a Slavic power which 
comes forward now as the head of its race and faith, the mon- 
strous Empire of Russia. 

Unlike the Teutons, who won for themselves the elder 
Rome and her imperial name, the Slaves failed to possess 
themselves of the maguniticent city toward which they looked, 
eveu then, with longing eyes, and found their deadliest and 
most determined foes in those of their own race who held ber 
sacred sceptre. 

The word Slave, itself, means tongue or speech, aud the 
Slaves were those who, in their own estimation, spoke an in- 
telligible tongue, the Germans, their nearest Western neigh- 
bors, receiving the opprobrious name of Niemtsy o1 the Speech- 
less folk: this method of nomenclature is by no means peculiar 
to the Slaves, the Teutons in their turn bestowing upon the 
British and Italians the epithet of Welsh, or talkers of gibber- 
ish. Slave is also said to have a secondary meaning, of fame 
or glory, and it is one of the most notable instances of histor- 
i¢ irony that the boastiul name of a proud nation should have 
become, throughout Europe, the common word for bondman, 
a use of the word which oviginated in the fact that so vast a 
number of conquered Slaves were held as slaves throughout 


the Western Empire in the days of the Saxon rulers. 


At the period of which we speak the Slavonians ap- 
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pear to have been largely an agricultural people, living 
in villages, with a form of government somewhat after 
the type of the commune, and also congregating in what 
were, for those days, large and wealthy trading towns. 
Most famous of these was the great city-republic of Novgor- 
od, Lord Novgorod the Great, as its people afterwards called 
it, which grew in the Middle Ages to form one of the chief 
members of the Hanseatic League, and whose power was 80 
great and so wide-spread as to give rise to the saying, “Who 
can resist God and the Great Novgorod!” It stands on the 
river Volkhor, near the spot where it flows from Lake Ilmen 
into Lake Ladoga, and as its name of New Town or Fort implies, 
must have been “the new Capital ofan older state,”’ whose more 
ancient centre is sometimes assumed to have been Old Lado- 
ga; but St. Petersburg, which lies some eighty miles to the 
northward lends a suflicient glamour of antiquity to this 
starting point of Russian history and power. 

It is hardly needful to remind our readers that in the ninth 
and tenth centuries the Norsemen or Scandinavians were the 
terror of the world, sweeping in their swift ships from Labra- 
dor to Constantinople, founding principalities in Gaul and 
Sicily, settling in Iceland and Britain, and making the East- 
ern Cesar tremble on his throne, while the Pope was but too 
glad to receive their homage as feudal vassals. Under the 
name of Varangians they were known to the people of Nov- 
gorod, who, in the pursuit of their Baltic commerce, had come 
in contact with these fierce warriors, and, having the worst of 
it in fight, were compelled to pay tribute, until by the united 
efforts of all the neighbouring tribes the State, for a short 
space, recovered its independence. 

With immunity from foreign oppression however came civil 
war, wars within the city, wars with the tribes outside, and at 


length in the year 862 A.D., envoys from Novgorod were sent 
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to the Varangians, begging them to come to their city, some 


say as allies, and some as rulers, rulers it was likely to be in 
the end, for, they said, ‘ the land is rich and fruitful, but there 
is no order in it.” 

Then Rurik and his two brothers of the tribe called Rus, 
accepted the adventure and betook themselves with an armed 
following into the Slavic lands, and possessed themselves of 
three great cities. Rurik held Novgorod, are as some say, 
at first, Old Ladoga, because Novgorod refused after all to 
open her gates. Buttwo years after, at the death of his 
brothers, he took possession of the whole territory, and then, 
at least, the proud city submitted to his sway; he assumed 
the title of Grand Prince, apportioned the land among his 
nobles, and the country ever after bore the name of Russia, 
from the conquering Rus. Such is the legend, and it is, be- 
yond doubt, substantially trustworthy, although it is quite 
possible that Rus may have been the name of the Slavic tribe 
and not of the Teutonic rulers. 

With that wonderful capability of adaptation to what now- 
a-days I suppose we should call their environment, which has 
always been a distinguishing characteristic of the Norsemen, 
whether in Gaul, Ireland or Russia, they soon adopted the 
language and customs of their subjects, and gradually became 
blended with them. 

To Western Europe the Varangians, corsairs or wanderers, 
as their name implies, first became known in the reign of 
Lewis the Pious, son and successor of Charles the Great. An 
embassy from Byzantium to his court brought in its train the 
envoys of the Russian Grand Prince, who begged the favor 
of being sent to their homes by water, and whose Teutonic 
speech, not yet discarded, betrayed their kindred to the Dan- 
ish rovers already too well-known to the coast of Gaul. 


Among the followers of Rurik were two brothers, who 
tw) , 
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after the fashion of their chief, were seeking to win for them- 
selves power and wealth in the new land; these established 
themselves to the south, in the rich city of Kief, whence they 


turned their conquering arms agaiust Constantinople itself, at 
a time when the Emperor Michael was absent on an expedi- 
tion against the Saracens. The fallof the city seemed immi- 
nent, when the Czsar returned and forced au entrance into 
the town. By the advice of the patriarch he went toa church 
of the Virgin, where one of her garments was sacredly pre- 
served, and taking this holy relic from its shrine dipped it 
into the sea, whereupon there arose so terrible a storm that 
the besieging fleet was shattered and the city saved. The 
barbarians betook themselves to their northern homes deeply 
impressed with the practical availability at least of the faith 
which had triumphed over them, and which not long after- 
wards they made their own, founding at Kief the first bishop- 
rick of the Orthodox chureb in Russia 

After a prosperous reign of some fifteen years, Rurik died, 
leaving to his kinsman Oleg, the regency of his principality 
and the guardianship of his son Igor. Oleg was wise and 
able, according to the ideas of his day, brave and faithful to 
his ward. He widely extended the boundaries of the domin- 
ions, his greatest acquisition being the city of Kief, which he 
he won by a stratagem, and whose lords he basely slew. 

“Let Kief be the mother of Russian cities!” and he, de- 
lighted with his ill-gotten prize, and making it his seat of gov- 
ernment, he determined that it should become the point from 
which to plan yet wider conquests. Heathen though he was 
he did not interfere with the rising Christianity of his new 
city, and the new faith flourished beside the old. He connect 
ed Kief with Novgorod by subjeeting all the intermediate 
tribes to his control, and, cautiousin the use of power, seems 


to have inspired all his subjects with confidence in himself, 
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and then, by appeals to their restless longing for adventure 


and their desire of gain, he bound them as willing subjects to 
do his bidding. 

The earlier Russians of Novgorod had often made their way 
down the Borysthenes (Dneiper,) in the birchen canoes, laden 
with squirrel-skins and honey which they exchanged for the 
luxuries which abounded in the marts of Byzantium. Now 
by the same river came Oleg, with a huge fleet, anda crowd of 
warriors, bound not for peaceful barter but for armed con- 
quest. Laying waste the imperial territory as he went, he 
‘ame opposite Constantinople, and, according to the story, 
mounting his boats upon wheels, carried them triumphantly 
over the isthmus before a favouring gale, and launched them 
afresh in the harbour itself. 

Be this as it may the Emperor was but too glad to purchase 
the withdrawal of his toes by lavish gifts of gold and rich 
stuffs, and a treaty was made between the two parties, the 
Norsemen swearing by their heathen gods, their swords and 
shields, and their ornaments of gold, the things they loved 
the best. In another more formal treaty concluded a year or 
two later it is noticeable that no Slavic names are to be found 
among the Russian signatures, a proof that the Norsemen 
still kept place and power in their own hands, and that the 
Slaves had not yet asserted their equality with their foreign 
rulers. For over thirty years Oleg held the regency, giving 
place in A. D. 913 to Igor, then a man of nearly forty years. 
His accession was the signal for various insurrections, which 
were soon and easily subdued, but his reign is remarkable for 
the appearance on his eastern frontiers of the Petchenegans, 
a Turkoman tribe, the vanguard of the great army of Turkish 
and Tartaric peoples who were to be for centuries the scourge 
of Russia and the terror of all Europe. 

in the year 941 Igor also was led by the hope of winning 
Vol 3—No. L1—43. 
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Constantinople toward that goal of Russian ambition, and, 
like his predecessor, he marked his pathway by pillage and 
destruction. No miracle was needed this time to scatter the 
rude fleet of the barbarians; the terrible Greek fire which 
was poured in larid rivers upon their frail vessels proved an 
all sufficient means for their defeat; leaping into the sea, 
thousands of Russians perished in the waters, and Igor with- 
drew, defeated but not disheartened, to prepare for a second 
invasion. In this attempt he was so far suecessful that he 
gained a vast amount of booty, as the price of withdrawal, and 
another valueless treaty was signed between the Russians 
and the Emperor which bears among the Norse signatures 
the names of three Slavic nobles. 

But Igor found himself involved in domestic troubles 
springing from the hopelessness of satisfying the rapacity of 
his nobles. To pacify them he led them against the rich 
city of the Drevlians, which he plundered and taxed in a most 
terrible fashion. On his return, thinking, perhaps, that 
something might still remain unappropriated, he sent his ar- 
my home without bim,and retraced his way to the untortu- 
nate town. His cruelty and injustice, however, brought 
about a nghteous retribution; the oppressed people, exasper- 
ated beyond bearing, rose in insurrection, and murdered the 
prince and his whole body-guard. 

Olga, the widow of Igor, succeeded him as regent, and took 
a fearful vengence for her husband’s murder, the perpetrators 
of which were nearly all massacred, and their town destroyed. 
After this overthrow of the Drevlians she made a tour of her 
dominions, and it is said to have displayed great administra 
tive ability and justice. Having learned somewhat of Chris- 
tianity from its professors at Kief, she desired to adopt that 
faith, and going to Constantinople was received by the Emperor 


with great pomp and ceremony; he stood at the font as her 
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god-father, and she was baptized by the Patriarch by the vener-. 


able name of Helena. But Olga failed to convert her subjects 
to her new religion, nor was she more successful with her son 
Sviatoslav, who scorned the Christians as cowards, and cher- 
shed with greater reverence than ever the fierce gods of his 
fathers. 
On assuming the government his first act was to begin a 
long series of campaigns against his Tartar neighbours, by 
which he finally extended his frontier to the Volga. As an 
ally of the Emperor Nikephoros he then marched against the 
Bulgarians, a people of Turanian origin, who had settled 
among the Danubian Slaves, and having adopted their cus- 
toms and language, may be historically classed among them. 
They were a terrible thorn in the side of the Eastern Emperor, 
and he was but too well-pleased that the Russians should do 
the work of conquest for him; but Sviatoslav having been 
successful in war, determined to transfer his seat of govern 
inent to his newly acquired territory, as being better suited 
than the old to purposes of traftic. In the insolence of victo- 
ry he even ventured to assume the purple, and to promise his 
followers the rich spoils of the East. Having advanced as 
far as Hadrianople, he received a formal summons to quit the 
mperial territory, which summons he treated with scorn, 
and, true to his traditions, declared that Byzantium might 
soon look for the entrance of her conqueror. Then, it was 
averred there was found written upon the base of the statue 
of Bellerophon in the Tauric square at Byzantium the proph- 
ecy how that in the last days the Russians should become 
masters of Constantinople. The empire of the East. has long 
since passed away, the Crescent glitters above the city of 
Constantine and the Chureh of Justinian, and the prophecy 
still lingers to be fulfilled. 
The murder of Nikephoros by Tzimiskes changed the face of 
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affairs; the new Caesar recognized in the Russian an enemy 


more to be dreaded than the Bulgarian, and the war that en- 


sued deprived Igor of his newly won lands. That prince suc” 


ceeded in reaching the Borysthenes, but was unable to pass 
the Cataracts and was forced to spend the winter in great dis- 
tress from cold and hunger, surrounded by hostile Petchene- 
gans who had been informed by either the Greeks or the Bul- 
garians of his helpless condition. When Spring came he 
made a desperate attempt to escape from his position, but 
failing in this was slain with all his followers, and his skull. 
rimmed with gold, became the drinking cup of his conqueror. 

It is from the reign of Sviatoslav that we date the custom 
of bestowing appanages upon princes of the blood, a custom 
which was long continued, and which served to weaken and 
sometimes almost destroy the central power, plunging the 
vhole country into anarehy, and so paving the way for des- 
potism at home and the invasions of the Tartars from abroad. 

At the death of Sviatoslav his dominions were divided in 
the old, Teutonic fashion among his sons, anda terrible civil 
war ensued. Vladimir, Prince of Novgorod, was driven from 
that city by the ruler of Kief, and took refuge beyond Bea 
among the Varangians, with whom he abode for two 
vears. Returning, like Rurik of old, at the head of a troop 
of brave Varangians, he overbore all opponents, and, at last. 
brought beneath his single sway all the dominions of his 
father, and even enlarged the frontiers, not however, without 
having dipped his hands in a brother’s blood. The tierce al- 
lies who had won his battles were exorbitant in their claims of 
reward, and he was glad to compromise by permitting them 
to march southward with a view to reaping the rich harvest 
of booty which the empire afforded. The Prince however 
sent secret messengers to warn the Emperor of cheir approach, 


that he might annihilate them and so save Vladirmir from his 
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friends. The Cwsar was wise and skillful enough to convert 
these dreaded foes into faithful servants, and they were e 

rolled as the famous body-guard, that until che final overthrow 
of the imperial power, was renowned throughout Eu:ope fo 
its fidelity and bravery. Its ranks were kept full by Norse 
men seeking wealth or power, and the Norman Conquest of 
England sent many a Dane and Englishman from far off Thule, 
to join this company of Norse adventures and thereby escape 
the rule of their Gallicized kiusfolk, whose ancestors had 
swept down from the northern seas to found the Norman 
Duchy. 

The victories of Vladimir tilled him with fresh zeal for the 
worship of his ancestral deities. Peroun, the thunder-god, 
had anew silver-headed statue bestowed upon him at Kiet, 
and his altars reeked with human sacrifices. But the increas 
ing powerand the barbaric pomp of the Grand Prince attract- 
ed the regards of other nations, who vied with each other in 
their effort to win him as a convert, and he himself was moved 
to send his envoys into various countries to learn something 
of the conflicting creeds which were offered to his choice. 
Islam, which charmed him with its picture of the future was 
rejected because it forbade the use of wine on earth, Judaism 
was the faith of men withouta country and the Papal suprem- 
acy Was an iusurmountable obstacle to his accepting the creed 
of Western Christendom. But he was more favorably im- 
pressed by the report of the envoys whom he had sent to 
Byzantium. There,in the gorgeous church which perpetu- 


ated the memory of the Slavic Justinian, they had witnessed a 


splendor of decoration and ceremonial far surpassing aught 


they had ever dreamed of, and when the white-robed choristers 
with their waving wings swept past the throng of kneeling 


worshipers, it was not difficult for the crafty Greeks to per- 
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suade their rude and credulous guests that the angels them- 
selves took part in the services of the Orthodox church. 

But Vladimir still delayed; he besieged the city of Cher 
son, declaring that victory would confirm his doubting mind ; 
the city fell, but still he hesitated. There sat at that time on 
the Byzantine throne, the able Macedonian ruler, Basil [I., 
the “slayer of the Bulgarians,” under whose vigorous sway 
the empire had advanced, as of old, to the Euphrates and the 
Danube. His sister, Theophand, married Otto IL., the son 
and successor of the great Emperor of the West, Otto, the 
Saxon, and, after her husband’s death, ruled his wide domin- 
ions as regent for her young son, Otto, the Wonder of the 
World. The two Roman Empires, the two Christian churches 
were at peace, and shared nearly all the civilized world between 
them. Now from the heathen and barbarian North ecame V ladi- 
mir, demanding that as a price of conversion and peace there 
should be given him as a wife Anna, the sister of Basil and Theo- 
phand; he obtained his wish and the hand of the princess bore 
the germs of European faith and civilization to the State 
which has since aspired to fill the position, spiritual and tem- 
poral, of the Eastern Empire, and longs to fix its seat in the 
cradle of its faith. 

This marriage of the Russian prince with the Byzantine 
princess allied Vladimir with both Empires, and for the first 
time brought Russia within the pale of European States, 
and allied itewith the faith and aims of Christendom. “Bow 
thy head, Sicambriap,” eried the priest who poured the bap- 
tismal oil upon the brow of the Frankish Clovis, “ burn what 
thou hast adored, and adore what thou hast burned!” Valdi- 
mir seems to have been inspired with the spirit of that com- 
mand. Energetic by nature and with all the zeal of a recent 
convert, he forced his subjects to accept their sovereign’s 
creed, and filled the Russian rivers with crowds seeking bap- 
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tism. The old Scandinavian gods were attacked with a fury 

proportionate to his former veneration, and the silver-headed 

Peroun himself was torn from his sanctuary at Kief, dragged 

by wild horses through the street and flung into the river. 

Not content with overthrowing the old worship, Valdimir 

strove industriously to spread the knowledge of the new. He 

built churches, schools and towns, and strove with some 
measure of suecess to introduce Greek learning and art. Af- 

ter a reign of forty years he died, leaving his dominions to be 
shared by his seven sons, with the usual consequence of war 
and desolation. Yaroslav, Prince of Novgorod, finally coming, 
after many changes of fortune, to the supreme authority, be- 
came famous as a lawgiver and civilizer. Tolerant beyond 
his age in matters of religion, he also strove with momentary 

success to render the Russian church independent of Byzan- 
tium, and by matrimonial allianecs connected his family 

with Western thrones from England to Hungary. In the ear- 
ly part of the eleventh century he promulgated, at first for 
Novgorod alone, the first written code of Russian law. A 
quarrel having arisen in that city between the towns-people 
and the Varangian allies, and the prince, himself, having-been 
set at defiance, when the trouble was finally ended Yaroslav con- 
ceded to the city the above-named code. It, probably, embodies 
in a written form the old, customary, Slavic law of the Republic, 
added to and modified by the Norse conquest and the more 
recent civilization. It strives to substitute public for private 
vengeance, fixes the penalties of crime, renders districts re- 
sponsible for the public safety within their limits, and con- 
firms by law the position of the three classes, which, in most 
countries during the Middle Ages, constituted the state. the 
nobles, the common freemen, and the serfs. No law provided 
for taxation, but tribute was exacted by the plinces from their 


estates, the only taxation, strictly speakipg, which was re- 
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quired by the lords, being military service. The judges trav: 
eled on circuits, and there were protective laws in regard to 
commercial affairs, which show that the code was first formed 
for the use of the great trading city, and was afterwards 
stretched to fit the whole of the vast empire which extended 
from the Volga and Lower Danube to the Niemen and the 
lack and Baltic Seas. The importance and the independent 
position of Novgorod in such an age and in such a land, is a 
curious phenomenon. It was a powerful commonwealth even 
in the days of Rurik, and in later times was sufficiently strong 
to thrice place its own prince upon the throne of all Russia, 
Its territory extended from the town of Tver on the south to 
the White Sea on the north; besides the princes of the blood 
ot Rurik, whom it recognized as its nominal rulers, it had its 
own town officers, a senate, burgesses, merchants and popu 
lace. Every citizen had the franchise, and the prince was not 
permitted to appear at their assemblies, nor to receive their 
homage until he had sworn to observe the laws and liberties of 
the ancient republic, and to interfere in no wise with its govern, 
ment or commerce. Taxes they paid none, but bestowed at 
pleasure voluntary gifts. For four hundred years at least 
this freedom was maintained, and Lord Novgorod the Great 
was the foremost state in Northern Russia; but the end came, 
and its liberty, its commerce and its power were swept away 
by the rising despotism of the Tzars of Muscovy. 

With Yaroslav Russia seemed to have taken her place 
among European nations, and to have ent red upon a career 
0! prosperity and progress, but it was otherwise decreed. 


The vicious custom of the division of the Empire, the ill gov- 


crnment and insolence of the appanagéd princes, and the 


irregular methods of succession kept the country in a state of 
perpetual commotion and turmoil. Headship was won by vi- 


olence and held by force, and rebellion and insubordination 
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@rst exposed the country to a desolating invasion and a bitter 
and grinding servitude, and then, asin France, paved the way 
for despotism. 

Among succeeding rulers the most noticeable for virtue 
and ability is Viadimer [., who for a while conferred upon bis 
eountry the blessing of a peaceful and strong government. 
The arms that had been borne in civil strife he turned against 
the foreign foe, and he strove moreover to lessen the woes 
and better the condition of the Slaves at home. His son and 
successor upon the throne had for his mother the daughter of 
Harold, the last Old English King. His reign was a short 
one, and was followed by another period of domestic warfare 
The country was rent by the disputes of rival claimants ot 
the supremacy, and a host of appanaged princes succeeded 
each other in Kief, which again and again was seized as the 
spoil of the victor. At length order was once more brought 
ibout by Andrew of Suzdal, who having won Kief by vio- 
lence and Novgorod by policy, trampled down all opposition, 
and assumed the style of Grand Prince ; he determined to re- 
move the seat of government from the wealthy and luxurious 
Kief to Vladimir, a town on a branch of the Volga, not far 
trom the then eastern frontier of the state. But his was a 
short-lived triumph; the princes were too strong for him in 
the end, the great cities revolted from his sway, and when, at 
last, there was left him of Grand-Prince, nothing but the 
name, he fell by the hands of his own immediate subjects. 
The calamitous death of Andrew stopped for the time all ef- 
iorts toward national unity; it was an object at variance with 
the ideas and feelings of the time, and too mighty for any one 
to accomplish with the forces at his control; the removal of 
the capitol to so remote a site tended to cut it off from the 
influences of European civilization, and the succeeding Grand 


J’rinces were feeble and incapable. The Western provinces 
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joined themselves, some to Hungary, others to Lithuania, a 
state, which, as well as Poland, with which it was afterward 
allied, was beginning to be a formidable and aggressive neigh- 
bor, and the next half-century was a period of general disin- 
tegration and decline. 

Upon this lawless and distracted land poured in, during the 
early part of the thirteenth century, the irresistible flood of 
Asiatic conquest, which swept away the last traces of free- 
dom and good government, and subjected Russia, for four wea 
ry centuries, to the humiliating and debasing sway of a Tar 
tar Khan. ANNIE WALL. 


THE ORGANIC BASIS OF MIND. 


M ENTAL phenomena in man’s present mode of existeuce 
are conditioned in their manifestation by the organic 
basis established in the bodily life. The mental or the spir- 
itual life finds in the physical or the material life the medium 
of its growth and development. Through the medium of 
bodily organs, man as a rational, spiritual being is able to ad- 
just relations that are subjective and intelligent to those that 





are objective and cosmical. Hence, the history of human 
thought and progress would be, ina great degree, a history 
of the increasing dominion of the bodily senses over nature. 
The imagination may construct, in advance of the senses, the 
ideal which can serve as a basis only for hypothesis and 
vague conjecture; but the development of the ideal into the 
real, of vague conjecture into positive knowledge, and of by 
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pothesis into verified theory, can come only through observa- 


tion and the increased power of the senses. 

Hence, nature’s method of progress and development is 
maintained through a regular ascent from the lower to the 
higher, from sense to spirit. True, man may know and enjoy 
more of life in a single day through the union and communion 
of the spiritual than he can in a whole life-time through * the 
creeping paths of the senses.” But man, in his present state, 
must rise into this higher life, into the sphere of the spiritual, 
the tational and the universal through the sphere of the sen- 
suous, the empirical and particular. Everywhere we find a. 
mutual interdependence between the lower and the higher 
sphere—* nothing simple or alone”—the material underlying 
the spiritual, and while sustaining it is also irradiated by its 
divine light. “ How be it, that was not first which is spiritual, 
but that which is natural, and afterward that which is spir- 
itual.” 

Hence, the divinely ordained instrumentality by which 
nan as spirit rises into his kindred sphere of spirit, in which 
he attains freedom, rationality and personality, is a bodily or- 
ganism. Rising in regular gradation from this, and existing 
for the same end are those secondary organisms or institu- 
tions, known as the family, the community and the state. It 
is the first, or bodily organism, as this stands related in its 
functional activity to mental activity and development during 
the growing and plastic period of the individual life, which 
specially concerns the educator. The functions of the family, 
society and the state, as these relate to the intellectual and 
moral progress of entire communities taken in the aggregate 
come within the sphere of thought which belongs more especi- 
ally to the sociologist. 

The material basis of mind culminates in the nervous sys- 
tem and the brain which are composed of matter raised to the 
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highest known organic and dynamic state. Through this ma 


terial substratum, or mechanism, is generated the mighty and 
subtile force concerned in mental operations. The nerve 
force, thus evolved, belongs to the chain of organic, molecu 

lar forces ; it gathers up and condenses these into itself with 
an intensity which increases as the volume decreases. This 
force in running the machinery of the psychical life is not, 
like the mechanical forces operating in inorganic nature, dis- 
sipated into space; it works according to a prearranged plan 
with the self-aim and conservation peculiar to life. It accumu 

lates and organizes, and thus constructs for itself a living, 
growing mechanism through which it may manifest increased 
power and efficiency. In this way the organized nerve force 
of an individual, and of a generation, together with the or- 
gapic structure which this implies, transmits itself to suc 

ceeding individuals and generations. This doctrine of organ- 
ized and transmitted nerve force has so important a relation 
to human progress and education, that we prefer to fortify 
our own statement by a brief quotation from Dr. Maudsley, 
the highest living authority on this subject. He says, ** Powe! 
that has been laboriously acquired and stored up as statical 
in One generation manifestly in such cases becomes the inborn 
faculty of the next. * * * As the vital force gathers up, 
as it were, into itself inferior forces,and might be said to be a 
development of them, or, as in the appearance of nerve-force, 
simpler aud more general forces are gathered up and concen 
trated in a more special and complex mode of energy; so 
again, a further specialization takes place iu the development 
of the nervous system, whether watched through generations 
or through individual life.” Modern physiological and psy- 
chological science thus gives us the conception of a living 
force energizing the nervous mechanism of man—a force 


which plays upon its reticulated fibres as upon a mighty harp, 
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and which with magnetic breathings is ever attuning them 


into a finer and fuller harmony. Through the continuous in- 
provement of the nerve and brain organization of a family, or 
a race, and through the organization of individual training 
and discipline, which assume the form of permanent residua 
and become transmissible, the mind of man grows, from age 
to age, toward a realization of the ideal perfection which is 
the grand objective point of all education and civilization. 
Even inorganie bodies afford striking illustrations of this or- 
ganic law of habit and heredity, as is seen in the mellowing of 
old violins. Prof. Tyndall says, “The very act of playing 
has a beneficial influence ; apparently constraining the mole- 
cules of the wood, which in the first instance were refractory, 
to conform at last to the requirement of the vibrating strings.” 
Thus nerve force, as a manifestation of physical life in its 
highest and most complex form, mounts upward by a perpet- 
ual becoming, and moulds the nervous organism of man into 
a finer and more harmonious structure, in order that there 
may be a correspondingly increased manifestation of mind on 
our planet. The civilized man of the present is the heir of all 
the ages of the past, not because he has inherited their insti- 
tutions and literature, but because he has received from a 
long line of ancestors a brain structure so improved and de- 
voloped that he is able to assimilate into his thougbt the rich 
heritage of the ages, and thereby make it truly his own. 
Man’s environment is measured in its extent by the extent of 
his own development, physical and mental. The world around 
him grows as his own mental being grows and develops. All 
nature, her elements and forces, her lands and seas, her 
winds and waves; the heights and depths of space, and the ev- 
olutions of time, are his dowry and estate, provided only 
that he has the expansion of thought and energy of will to 


take up and assimilate the world into his own life. 
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Thus neurism, as this operatesin the nervous organism of 
man, appears as a progressive force, ever tending to rise into 
a higher form and development; because, in addition to the 
organizing power common to all the other vital forces it has 
the cooperation of an intelligent will, by the aid of which it 
subordinates the lower energies of nature to its own ends. 
Will or mind-force coéperates with nerve-force. In human 
progress and education the dynamics of mind and the dynam- 
ics of body combine as two mutually adjusting factors to pro- 
duce an organism in harmony with environing relations. In 
the lower animals nerve force has the coéperation of only 
blind instinct. Asa result animal life makes no progress. 
But man, on the other hand, is capable of an ever advancing 
dovelopment, intellectual and moral, because there codper 
ates with the force that moulds the physical mechanism of 
his mind the selective intelligence of iril]. These two forces, 
distinct in nature, but in manifestation one, are so correlated 
that, like the structure and function of an organ, the ad- 
vancement of the one implies a corresponding progress in the 
other. One of those forces develops a complex nerve struc- 
ture, the other in the spontaneity or self activity of the soul 
develops a complex mental structure. Hence, we cannot 
view mental phenomena, such as thought and feeling, as sus- 


taining the same relation to the nervous mechanism that a 


physical function sustains to its organ. The mind or soul is 


not a result of nervous action, but is a spiritual substance 
acting through a complex organism of powers or faculties 
which are conditioned in the form and intensity of their ac- 
tion by the bodily organism. Hence, the nature of the union 
between the mind and the body does not find its true ana- 
logue in mechanical cause and effect; but in the reciprocal ae- 
tion of two forces, neurismand phrenism, both of which oper- 


ate according to the same fundamental law of organic evolu 
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‘tion. Hence, the activities, changes and different phases of 
growth in one of those structures as the embodiment of vital 
force find an echo or reflection in the other. The education 
and training of the nervous organism reflect themselves in 
he mental organism, while this latter through the energy of 
the will reacts upon its physical counterpart, impressing 
1pon it and making real the ideal forms of action as con- 
reived by the intellect. Hence, intelligence, or the fabric of 
nought, is not the result of nerve force acting upon the soul 
18 a passive recipient. The mind is itselfa force, which can 
“ontrol the nerve force and direct it into special forms of 
growth and action. <As to the relative degree of strength 

hich those two forces exert in growth and development, this 
lepends upon the degree of intelligence possessed by the organ- 
ism. In man, the external material force exerts less modify- 
ing influence than it does in the case of the lower animals, and 
less upon civilized than upon uncivilized man, for the reason 
that the energies of will directed by a superior intelligence 
10Ve upon environing relations, and bring these into adjust- 
nent with internal states and relations. For this reason, we 
ind that in a low and simple form of human society in which 
reason plays only a subordinate part, inherited instincts show 
themselves much more conspicuously than they do in a high- 
y developed society. Weare told that the Esquimaux, whose 
father has been distinguished as a seal catcher, inherits from 
him this aptitude, and excels in the same art, though his fath- 


er may have died before he was born. 


Thus habits, inborn instinets and aptitudes, impressed up- 


m the nervous structure through the working of organic law, 
sonstitute the organized statics of mind. But a living or- 
ganism, whether a manifestation of physical or mental life, of 
netinet or consciousness, is a movement from the static, 


‘he positive and the possible to the dynamic, the negative 
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and the actual. Mind is not only organized forms and habits 
of action, but an active foree, or conatus, striving to rise into 
higher phases of life and development by taking on itself new 
activities and adjustments. These when thoroughly orga 
nized in the nervous structure by repetition assume the stati- 
eal phase, and thus, fn turn, become the basis for a new and 
still higher dynamic phase of mind. In this static, organic 
basis of mind we find the operation of the principle or law 
which goes far towards explaining the nature of memory. 
habit, automatism and heredity. “Voluntary actiqus,”’ says 
G. W. Lewes, “become involuntary, the involuntary become 
automatic, the intelligent become habitual, and the habitual 
become instinctive. It is the samein the higher regions of the 
intellect ; the slow acquisitions of research become condensed 
into axioms which are intuitions.’”” This doctrine of trans- 
mitted instincts and intuitions being now an established prin 
ciple of biological science posesses important implications for 
the historian, the statesman, the sociologist and the educa- 
tionist. 

The distinguishing characteristic of modern science is the 
tendency to look at phenomena from a dynamic point of view ; 
to inquire into the genesis of things, or into the processes 
and presuppositions by which they have or do become what 
they are. Science thus aims to not only formulate the laws 
of causes, but also the laws of processes. From this higher 
phase of science nature is viewed, not as a cold and lifeless 
existence, crystalized into statical and unchangeable forms. 
but as a perpetual becoming, a ceaseless throb of action and 
reaction. Humanity is presented, not as a series of detached 
individuals, but as an organic unit in which the impulses 
shaping the life of one generation vibrate along the nerves of 
their descendants through the coming ages, as an ever accu- 


mulating force either to raise them to a position of power and 
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viory among the nations or to sink them down to shame and 
degradation. We therefore find reversions or retrogres- 
sions of humanity in the historic age, as we find these in the 
case of the lower animals during the geologic ages. Nations 
may lose their ancestral memories and instincts, and thereby 
relapse into barbarism. The internal and occult causes 
which slowly undermine the physical and mental stamena of 
a people are apt to escape the attention of the historian. 
The soul of a people dies, and the fountain of their national 
life becomes dry, before the outward, visible disintegra- 
tion commences. National progress depends upon preserv- 
ing an equilibrium between the organic and the psychic life; 
the energies of the will must be sustained by a superior nerve 
and brain structure. The want of equilibrium between the 
physical and the mental among a people will, in the course 
of time, produce out of what was once a superior stock an 
f- 
fords an instructive example of this in the case of the ancient 


inferior intellectual and moral type of humanity. History a 
Romans. Through long and continual conflict with other na- 
tions they attained to a degree of physical and mental stami- 
ua which made them the masters of the world. But after the 
‘onstant pressure of war was removed, and indolent and 
luxurious ease set in, the hardy Roman with the inheri- 
ted traits of his race enobled and improved by ages of disci- 
pline gave place to an effeminate progeny which fell an easy 
prey to the Northern barbarians. This fact possesses special 
importance for American sociologists and educators, because 
it has been affirmed by those who ought tc know whereof 
they aflirm that there are signs of a similar retrograde move- 
ment in some of our older communities, in which the psyehi- 
eal is being abnormally developed at the expense of the physi- 
“aul. 

Common impulses, feelings and instincts transmitted from 
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age to age among a people knit them together in clo 

sest sympathy, and make the state truly an organism in which 

“if one member suffers, all the members suffer with it.” A 

part possesses the whole and lives by and through it, as the 

whole possesses all the parts, and depends upon them for its 
life and development. All the individuals composing the po 

litical organism must participate in the common life; all must 

rejoice and suffer tugether, all must progress together in vir- 
tue, freedom, education and culture, or retrograde togethe! 

through the deteriorating power of vice, ignorance and nation- 
al corruption. The progress of the state, like that of the indi 

vidual, depends upon preserving a balanced vibration be 

tween the statica! organized forms of its life and the dynami 

cal volitional force, which ever strives to embody itself in a 
higher aud fuller expression of the national life. A people 
among whom inherited feelings and instincts preponderate 
become drawn into the iron grip of automatism, which puts an 
arrest upon progress by turning the life-stream inward on it- 
self, and thus causing it to pulsate with an ever lessening 
force and vitality. On the other hand, among a people with 
whom inherited instincts and tendencies have not become or 

ganized into a common impulse, su as to givea clearly defined 
purpose, the conditions of national unity and stability are 
wanting. 

This organic unity among a people having its root in inher 
ited tendencies makes history an evolution in which the end 
with all its consequences is but the full unfolding of the be 
ginning. This conception of humanity as an organic develop 
ment, and which has been aptly termed “the historic sense,” 
is essential to either the successful writing or to the under- 
standing of history. Mr. Buckle, notwithstanding his elab- 
orately furnished mind, failed to grasp the true conception of 


history, because he viewed the historic movement from a me 
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chanical point of view, and not from an organic aspect. He 
consequently says, ‘‘The process is one, not of internal pow- 
er, but of external advantage. The child born in a civilized 
land, is vot likely, as such, to be superior to one born among 
barbarians.” It is also a serious defect in the otherwise ab'e 
sociological writings of Mr. J. 8. Mill that he failed to appre- 
ciate this organic aspect of history.* Late in life he began 
to have a truer conception of this subject, as appears from 
his address delivered to the students of the University of St. 
Andrews, ip which he says: ‘“ The growth of a plant or ani- 
mal from the first germ is the typical specimen of a phenom- 
enon which rules through the whole course of the history of 
manu and society.” 

This idea of a people or a nation as an organism whose in- 
stitutions are evolutions from preéxisting germs has also an 
important bearing on social science. It has been truly said 
that political constitutions are not made, but grow. John 
Locke, though a most learned philosopher, found by experi- 
ence that he could not make in advance a political constitu- 
tion for the embryonic State of Carolina, thus proving that 
the institutions of a people have their genesis in the interac- 
tion of physical and psychical forces, which by aslow growth 
produce an organic structure, or type of character, of which 
the State is but the outward expression. Hence, alaw which 
is not the outgrowth from the organized beliefs and mental 
habits of a people must remain a dead letter. How large a 
part inherited instincts and feelings, as manifested in a tena- 
cious adherence to old ideas, play in social and political mat- 
ters, is shown in the difficulties attending the effort of the 
English to engraft the forms of their civilization upon the 

* “The ignoring of all transmitted mental qualities will, as it seems, to 


me. be hereafter judged a most serious blemish in the writings of Mr. Mill.” 
— Darwin. 
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minds of their native subjects of India. To give an English 
law binding force it must be connected with some fiction 
which shall associate it with ancient Brahminical custom. 
The undeveloped mind, and the mind that has become en- 
crusted with inherited and traditionary beliefs, adbere tena- 
ciously to old customs and ideas, not through stubborness, 
but from tack of ability to readjust themselves to a new or- 
der of things. To this class of minds a new idea is painful. 
To fit a highly complex civilization into the simple, undevel- 
oped mental structure of an inferior race, as the American 
Indian, is a biological impossibility. According to the laws 
of life an organism dies when placed in the midst of environ- 
ing relations to which it is not able to adjust itself. 

This doctrine of innate tendencies and organic aptitudes 
and predispositions also has important practical value for the 
teacher and the student of educational science. Education is 
not, as is often supposed, a creating process. It is an organic 
and developing process, aiming to bring out into harmonious 
growth all the good, innate qualities of human nature; while, 
at the same time, it endeavors to eliminate or suppress, so far 
as possible, its bad elements. Hence, the basis on which the 
educator works is found in the mental habits and qualities 
which have been slowly organized in the race or the family to 
which the child belongs. The potential mental life which by 
culture the educator would actualize has received its form and 
possibilities not merely from immediate, but from a remote 
ancestry. The human infant has a birthright to education, 
because it has a right to actualize all the possibilities which 
slumber in the depths of its being. Within its tiny veins 
flows the concentrated life of humanity. The microcosm of 
the single self reflects an image of the macrocosm or mighty 
world of humanity, as the drop reflects in itself the proper- 


ties and laws of the earth-ensphering ocean. Hence, the 
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problem presented for the successful solution of the educator 
demands that he shall take into the account those hereditary 
influences which have made the individual organism, physi- 
cally and mentally, whatit is. Dr. W. B. Carpenter, who has 
made mental physiology a special study, says that the children 
of cultivated parents can, on an average, perform in school 
an amount of mental labor twice as great as that which the 
children of uneducated persons are able to accomplish. 
“While education,” says Dr. Maudsley, ‘‘may do much, and the 
circumstances of life may do much, we cannot forget that the 
foundations on which the acquisitions of education must rest 
are not acquired, but inherited.” 

It would thus appear that the degree of education of which 
the child is capable depends upou the character of the organic 
structure which his brain and nervous system have received. 
The children of the inferior races, as is testified by those who 
have been engaged in their education, show quickness in ac- 
quiring the simple elements of knowledge which call into ac- 
tivity the lower mental faculties, such as perception and mem- 
ory. But on reaching the period when the children of the 
civilized races begin to develop from the perceptive into the 
reflective stage, they suddenly stop, and show an inability to 
make further progress. Thus an inferior nerve organization 
binds down the possessor to a correspondingly inferior men- 
tal organization. As regards the highest phase of mental de- 
velopment as marked by the power of abstract, logical 
thought, only a few even among the civilized races ever attain 
this. Every observant teacher must have been struck with 
the fact that the mental inequality among children is much 
less while they are in the lower concrete stage than it is after 
they have reached the higher, logical stage of mental deve lop- 
ment. While in the lowcr stage nearly all children show a 
quickness and facility; but not so in the higher stage: here 
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mapy stop with the reasoning faculty only partially developed. 
Among the lowest types of humanity the power of abstract 
thought is only a rudimentary faculty, as is shown in their 
inability to count beyond a few simple units. In view of the 
degree of culture and development to which the human brain 
has attained, as seen in the vast difference between the sav- 
age and the civilized man, we are justified in expecting that 
under favoring circumstances it will still improve and attain 
to a greatly increased power. By a gradual elimination of 
defects, and by an increasing growth of the nerve structure 
in those forms of activity which condition the power of logi- 
sal thought, there is no reason why the philosophic mind, now 


so rare, may not become universal. J. M. LONG. 


Book Reviews. 





CATALOGUE OF WILLIAMS COLLEGE, 1877-8. 

{part from the feeling with which one regards his Alma Ma- 
ter, all must be pleased to learn of the increasing prosperity of 
any of those colleges which have been such large factors in the 
intelleetual life of this country. Williams has always declined 
any transformation into a university and has persisted in offer- 
ing only that training which is distinetively known as an Ameri- 
can college course, In an able paper published last summer by 
one of the ainmni, this position was clearly stated and it was 
claimed as both unusual and as desirable. It is not uncommon 
to hear sneers at the supposed incapacity of the college gradu- 
ate, but the facts do not warrant the belief that any such charge 
is true. The eminence of such alumni as bad natural ability is 
bevond cavil; the relative eminence of the weak brethren could 
easily be shown, But it is to be remembered that pecuniary 
success and “practical” ability while not likely to be overprized 


may obscure the no less eternal truth that a human being is some 
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thing more than a money changer, and that the old-fashioned 
college course may fill an honorable office even if it fail to pre- 
maturely force boysinto the consideration of problems which how- 
ever living will be dead before their voice can be heard, At 
bottom the controversy in regard to education involves the same 
issues as do politics, religion and all other human interests. By 
temperament and education we are all Whigs or Democrats; we 
shall therefore emphasize those mental labors which can mos 
speedily or surely be transmuted into gold and silver, or we 
shall prefer the cultivation of what may be regarded as our 
spiritual interests. Of course a wise and well-balanced man will 
reconcile interests which do not necessarily conflict; but wise 
men are few and the majority must be over-balanced on the side 
of practical ability or on that of culture. Our greatest social 
difficulties to-day do not arise from an insufficient creation of 
wealth, but from a material prosperity excessive with reference 
to that spiritual healthfulness without which prosperity fails to 
prosper, 

While therefore the university course cannot fail of popularity 
from the fact that it offers an education specially adapted to 
practical needs and essential to the continued development ot 
science and of material prosperity, there arises also the necessity 
of providing an education which shall hold as its special object 
the ethical nature of the individual and whose influence shall 
tend towards breadth and refinement to counteract the cramp- 
ing exactness of technical studies. Not that there is any inher- 
ent hostility between culture and science, for these are rather to 
be regarded as complimentary, but that each needs the other as 
a guard and check that men may learn the true province and re- 
lation of both and without allowing either to encroach upon the 
other, may so combine them as to produce the highest result. 

The scientific tendencies of the age forbid that practical studies 
or those adapted to the material necessities of men, should be 
neglected, The danger to society lies rather in the opposite di- 
rection that they may exclude the humanities and reduce social 
and individual life toa mechanical, automatic process. It is the 
special office of the old-fashioned American college to combat 
this tendency, and that this is recognized and appreciated is 
shown by their continued success and influence, - EpIror. 
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Usaoop’s Lirerary Bu.ierin. Boston: Jas. R. Osgood & Co 
The Messrs, Osgood now issue a monthly bulletin of their pub 
lications and it will be found a great convenience by libraries 
and all who need early information as to the valuable books to 
whose publication this house confines itself. The books which 
the Messrs, Osgood publish always invite attention alike trom 
their character and from the business-like manner in) which 
these gentlemen discharge their obligations as publishers, 
EDITOR. 


Le Parnasse Francais. A Book of French Poetry trom A.D.. 
1550 to the Present Time. Selected by James Parton, Bos- 
ton: James R. Osgood & Co. 1877. 

This book places within easy reach the masterpieces of the 
French poets; more especially of the lyric poets, For some 
reason French is at present largely cultivated in our city and 
seems to have asserted its old precedence over the German, The 
readers of French will specially welcome so complete a library 
furnished as it is at the small price of two dollars, and publish- 
ed with the usual excellence which distinguishes the old house 
of Osgood & Co, The arrangement of topics is not dissimilar to 
the one to be found in Bryant’s Library of Poetry and Song; 
the classes are as follows: Poets upon their Vocation, Histori- 
cal and Patriotic, Moral and Contemplative, Religious, Nature, 
Narrative, Dramatic, Love Poems, Friendship and Affection, 
Familiar and Fanciful, Satirical, Epigrammatic, Songs and Bal- 
lads, for the Children, There is added an index of authors 
from which one can ascertain the biography of each author to- 
gether with the poems used in the “ Parnasse;” to each poem is 
aftixed the date of publication so that the piece may easily be 
assigned to the early, middle life, or maturest efforts of the 
author, EpDITor. 


NewsPaPer Poets, oR WAIFS AND THEIR AuTHORS. By A. A. 
Hopkins. Rural Home Publishing Co., Rochester, N. Y. 1876. 
In his preface the author states that “he was led to attempt 

the undertaking because he happened to know the authorship ot 

a few waifs whose authorship was generally unknown; because 
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he happened to know the authors, and could speak of them in- 
telligently.”” The book presents the biographies and most popu- 
lar poems of twenty-one poets, among whom are Benj. F. Taylor, 
Simeon Tucker Clark, Ethel Lynn Beers, Geo. W. Bungay, and 
Harriet Prescott Spofford. All will take pleasure in fixing the 
authorship of so many popular but fugitive pieces, while many 
will be glad to find brought together, several of the efforts which 
are favorites with them. Dr. Clark, in whom the readers ot 
The Western take aspecial interest, is represented by Coming 
and Going, Geraldine, Perdita, To the Venus of Milo, Three 
Sonnets but no Song, Love is Sweeter than Rest, Sympathy, 
Golden Rod, Sweet Death, The Thorn and the Cross, Toward 
Emmaus, and Why the Sea Complains. We teel sure that many 
will be glad of this increased opportunity for acquaintance with 
Dr. Clark’s poetry. Eprror. 


SHAKESPEARE, By D. J. Snider. 

The receipt of advanced sheets of this book enables us to 
speak of it although not yet offered to the public. The book 
claims a local attention first, because it is the work of a gentle- 
man well-known in St. Louis and identified with all movements 
for the intellectual progress of our people ; its publisher is also 
a St. Louis man who makes this his first venture. As it is 
unfair to leave without recognition any one by whose labors we 
profit, it is to be hoped that all in condition so to do will lend 
their pecuniary support if for no reason beyond that of patriot- 
ism. But the book is a re-presentation of articles which 
have appeared in The Western, and is known to us editorially t 
have a high value for students of Shakespeare: it is only just to 
say that it certainly ranks with the work of Gervinus and Hud- 
son whose efforts also belong to the philosophic school. Those who 
tind it to their interest to use any Shakespearian commentary, 
except such as are occupied wholly with textual or rhetorical 
criticism, will do themselves injustice if they fail to acquaint 
themselves with Mr. Snider’s work. 

The pretace modestly and fairly states the office and recog- 
nizes fully the value of a different kind of effort. 
The publisher has done his work handsomely and need tee! 
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no disquietude about the appearance of the first attempt at com 


petition with Eastern houses. EpITor. 


HUNDRED CHOICE SELECTIONS IN PogTRY AND Prose: No 

14. P.Garreit & Co., Philadelphia, 1877. 

The present movement among publishers seems to have at 
tained to the dignity of “a new departure,” aud leads in a dire: 
tion much opposed by those who believe that ignorance is pre 
ferable (for other people) to anything but well rounded know!- 
edge. Personally our sympathy is entirely with all attempts to 
lisseminate information, and we are quite willing to go through 
the stage of imperfect knowledge as the only pathway to sym- 
metrical knowledge. It is a saying as old as the Greeks, that 
‘the beginning is half the whole work,” and we, theretore, view 
with pleasure the attempts to bring our literary treasures with 
in the reach of every one, so that their value shall be made as 
great as possible. It is to be remembered that cheap good 
books take the place of cheap bad books: that the educated man 
needs those seeking education fully as much as the student 
needs him; that the educated man is such mainly in virtue of 
the cruder effort through which experience was gained; and 
that provision for “ordinary people,” in no wise diminishes thi 
supplies for “extraordinary people.” The serial number of this 
book of selections indicates the financial success of the Messrs. 
Garrett, and at the same time the existence of a large class of 
people whose straitened means do not preclude their sharing 
human interests and even aspiring to share those ples sures oO! 
which they hear so.much and which are so jealously defended by 
the self-appointed successors of those of whom it was said: 
‘Doubtless ye are the people, and wisdom shall die with you.” 

EDITOR. 


ILLustRATED Lessons IN Our Laneuace. By G. P. Quacken 
bos, LL. DD. D. Appleton & Company: New York. 
Dr. Quackenbos claborates, in this little volume, his theory 
for teaching young children to speak and write correctly, He 
discards the technicalities of English Grammar, and by means ot 


object lessons, seeks to stimulate interest on the part of the child. 
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[ta work of this kind could be introduced about the third 
vear ina child’s school course, it would, perhaps, be of much 
value; but under the present system oO! teaching DY object les- 
sons, we fear that it would prove useless. 
Ln objection may be urged against the author’s system 
helping children in the formation of sentences: too little capac 


itv is accredited to them by the exercises. After they have a 


qu ed some conception of objects exhibited to them, full pias 
should be allowed to their imagination, and no addition of ad 
verbs or conjunctions be introduced to divert the direction of 
their thoughts By continually hampering young minds, eve! 
for the laudable purpose of instilling the functions of the var 
ous parts of speech, a distasie for Composition may be engen- 


dered H. W. JAMESON, 


ANGELO: A Poem By Stuart Sterne. 

We learn from a circular that Hurd & Houghton, New York, The Riv- 
rside Press, Cambridge, will soon publish a poem, entitled *Angelo,”’ by 
Stuart Stern. ‘The New York Times,” in reviewing a volume of poems 
by the same writer, said, «If it is the work of a woman, she, with many 
faults, has not her equal in poeticendowment in this country, hardly among 


a 


v of her sex who speak the English language. If it is the early produc- 
tion of a writer of either sex, it promises a rich maturity.” 5S. Sterne has 
long been known to the readers of Tne WeEsTERN as the author of **Maka- 
ria. a Play in Five Acts.’’ We trust the volume now in press will receive 


the recognition it deserves. EpItoR. 





Noticeable Articles in Magazines and 
Reviews. 





The American Journal of Science and Arts.—Nov. ** Introduction and Suc- 
cession of Vertebrate-Life in North America;’’ by O. C. Marsh. 
‘**Note on the Helderberg Formation 3” by J. D. Dana. ‘ History 
of Cavern Exploration in Devonshire, Eng.;’? by W. Pengelly. 


Is the Existence of Growth-rings in the Early Exogenous Plants 
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Proot of Alternating Seasons?” by Chas. B. Waring. ** On Sipy- 
lite; by J. W. Mallet. ‘* Mean Motion of the Moon;” by Simeon 
Newcomb. 


The article by Prot. Marsh is especially full of valuable statements and 
suggestions, being the most complete exposition of the subject yet advanced 


Appleton’s Journal.—Dee. 1. Observation and Imagination: Julius Henri 
Browne. IL. Trip to the Bermudas; 8. G. W. Benjamin. III. In 
the Art Gallery: Edward Renaud. LV. Lilian; R. H. Stoddard. 


Aitlantie—Deec. lL. Portugal and the Portuguese; S$. G. W. Benjamin. II 
Crude and Curious Inventions at the Centennial: Edward Knight 
Ill. ‘'o Alfred Tennyson ; H. W. Longfellow. 


Blackwood’s—Nov. 1. A Recent Visit to Montenegro. Il. Demosthenes. 


Catholie World—Dec. |. Froude on the Revival of Romanism. If. Among 
the Translators. [lL The German Element in the U.S. LV. The 
Irish Hedge Poets. 


Contemporary—Novy. 1. The Civil Service Examination Scheme in Relation 
to Science and Language. Il. Greek Artat Rome. LIL. Tyndall's 
Birmingham Address. 


Dublin University Magazine—Nov. I. he Logic of the Methods of War. 
If. A Day in the House of Correction. ILl. Thoreau. 


Eclectic Magazine—Dec. I. Massinger. Il. On the Comparative Stupidity 
ot Politicians. U1. Tyndall on Physical and Moral Necessity. 


Fraser’s—Novy. 1. Psychological Curiosities of Spiritualism. Ll. English 
Orthography. IL1. Studies in Russian Literature, XIL IV. Gar- 
ibaldi in France. 


Galacy—Dee. 1. The Truth about the Strike. Ul. The Youth of Charles 
Sumner IIL. ‘The Suburbs of London. 


Harper’s—Dec. I. Milton’s Hymn on the Nativity, illustrated. Il. Eliza- 
bethan and Later English Literature. UI. Keramos. IV. ‘I'he 
Cosmogony of Paradise Lost. 


Lippincott’s—Dec. I. A Month in Sicily. II. God’s Poor. LIL. Ouida’s 
Novels. IV. Folk Lore of the Southern Negroes. V. English Do- 
mestics and their Ways. 


Littell’s Living Age—1740. 1. Prussian History Il. M Thiers as a 
Historian. 

1741. I. The Science ot Electricity as applied in 
Peace and War. Ll. On the Discovery 
of Oxygen in the Sun. 

1742. I. The Trial of Jesus Christ. IL. Massinger. 

1743. I. The Color Sense. Il. The Colors of Ani- 
mals and Plants. ILI. ‘The School ot 
Georgione. IV. Supernatural Element 
in Shakespeare. V. The Scenery and 
People of Lewes. 

1744. I. Walter Bagehot. IL. The Murder of Thom- 
as a Becket. 

1745. 1. Pre-Christian Dispensaries and Hospitals. 


Macmillan’s—Nov. l|. M. Thiers. Ll. Style. 


Nineteenth Century—Nov. I. Russians, Turks, and Bulgarians at the ‘The- 
atre of War. II. Sunspots and Famines. ILI. Life and Times of 
Thomas Becket. 
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Vorth American Review—Nov. I. Resumption ot Specie Paymeuts. Il. 
Cavalier Delasalle. LLL. The Warin the East. LV. ‘The Functions 
of Unbe lief. V. TheSouthern (Juestion, VI. Michael Angeloand 
the Buonnarotti Archives. VIL. The Situation in France. VIII. 
How shall the Nation Regain Prosperity ? 

pular Science Monthly—Dee. 1. The Growth of the Steam Engine. II 
Language and the English Civil Service. II. On the Comparative 
Stupidity of Politicians. IV. The Laryngyscope and the Rhino- 
ocope. V. Evolution. VI. OurSix-Footed Rivals. VII. History 
of the Dynamical Theory of Heat. VIII. The Tides. IX. Mod- 
ern Superstitions 

Re igio-Philosophical Journal—Novy. 24. This number contains an account 
of * The Spirit World as reported by the spirit of Judge J. W 
Edmonds, through the mediumship of Mrs. Cora L.V. Richmond.’ 

Des Deux Mondes—Nov. I. Les Premitres Epreuves d’un Homme 
état Il. La Physiologie cérébrale, et la Psychologie. 

Scribner’ s—Der 1. AStudy of Keats. Ll. Dickens. 

The Library Table. —Saiurday Nov.10. 1. Notes and Comments. Il. Briefs 
on New Books. Ill. Minor Notes IV. Thomas Starr King. V 
Two Lives ot Poe Vi. Jefferson as Rip Van Winkle. VII. Re- 
eord of New Books. VIII. Index to Periodical Literature. 

bners Aine can and Oriental Literary Record No. 128. loall intereste 
in the conduct ot libraries this issue will prove invaluable for its 
complete account of the pro eed ngs of the Conference of Librari- 
ans. Indexing, Subject Catalogues, and Binding are a few of the 
inany topics discussed by librarians from Germany, France, Ltaly 
England and America. EDITOR. 


Norp uUunD Svugep—Band II], Heft 7. 

Der Lootsencommandeur. Novelle von Adolt Wilbrandt. 
/, Krinnerung an Friedrich List. Ungedruckte Briefe dess« 
ben, M er Ein 
Nie oO, VO Pa lt Hey sc. Das Spectrum uha die Chit mischen 
Wirkungen des Lichts, Von H. W. Vogel (with illustrations, 
Paul Ileyse. Von Karl Goedeke (with portrait). Salerno. Vor 
H. aes 

Heit S—Das rothe Tuch, Novelle von Rudolph Lindau. Rea- 
! und Idealismus im Portraet. Von Richard Liebreich, Len- 
ne Rembrandt van Ryn. Von Wilhelm Luebke, Stuttgart. 








ileitung von Wilhelm Roscher. Ip} Hito 


<mus 
Zur Kntw cklungsa schichte der Goethe’schen Faustdichtung, 
on Karl Biedermann, Leipzig. Gemeinwirthschatt und Pri- 
rths hatt. \ rn Bie Baron, Be rlin. Wilhelm Lue DKe, \ 
Ludwig Pietsch, Berlin (with portrait. 
Win. H. RosenstENGEL. 


Phe Atheneum comes to us from Springfield, Illinois. It is a 
vazine containing many choice extracts. In the October and 
Ni verbe r nurmbc I's, appear the well-known hames of Marlowe, 
Burns, Scott, Hood, Mrs. Browning, Bulwer and Bryant. 
Whilst the aim of this publication seems to be, principally, to 
rnish standard selections for elocutionary purposes, we are not 


sure but that it is a missionary effort in disguise. Any atte mpt 
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to popularize the works of the best English Writers Is Worthy o 
praise; and for this reason, we tender to the editors of the Athe 


neum our best wishes. H. W. JAMESON 


EDUCATIONAL JOURNALS 


According to the Educational Weekly, ot Nov > “the im 
provement of methods of instruction” is at present the all-ab 
sorbing question in education. “The paramount question is 
how shall we secure the benefits of a good Common school ed 
“ution to each and all of the fifteen million America childret 
and youth who are soon to become citizens, whose cours 
study must necessarily be limited, and whose proper training is 
largely and necessarily a question ol methods There son 
vreat divergence of opinion as to what these children should 
taught. That is a simple problem because the school period ot 
more than eighty per cent. of the whole is limited to tive or six 
vears, and the subjects to be taught must theretore be brou 
within a comparatively limited range. The great question is 
how shall they be taught. .. The world may rest assured that 
men and women competent to improve methods of instructio 
to render courses of study effective for this purpose, to train 
discipline, and prepare the children of the Republic tor th 
luties of intelligentand honorable citizenship, will not be found, 
it they are to be paid starvation prices, if they are to be subject 
to the prejudices and caprices of arrogant, soulless, and sometimes 
ignorant school-boards, if stability and permanence of employ 
ment are not to be the reward of faithful and honorable service, 
I they are not to be judged by their professional peers instead 
of ward politicians and nondescripts from every other walk of lite 
but their own, or if, in short, they are to be treated as inferiors 
in Station to the incumbents of all other offices and positions i 


he community.” 
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“THE MAGAZINE OF MAGAZINES.’’— 
Philadelphia Press. 
The most eminent living Authors, 
Such as— 
Rt. Hon. W. E. Gladstone, Sarah Tytler, 








Prof. Max Muller, Mrs. Oliphant, 
Prof. Tvudall, R. D. Blackmore 
Dr. W. B. Carpenter. Mrs. Alexander, 
Richard A. Proctor, Mrs. Macquoid, 
Prof. Huxley, Geo. MacDonald. 
James Anthony Froude, Julia Kavanagh, 
Edward A. Freeman, Matthew Arnold, 
Frances Power Cobbe, Henry Kingsley, 
D. Mackenzie Wallace, W. W. Story. 
‘Lhe Duke of Argyll ivan ‘Turguenief. 
Mrs. Muloch, Berthold Auerbach 
Win. Black, Ruskin. 

Jean Ingelow, Tennysor 

Miss Thackeray. srowning. 


And many others are represented in the pages of 


LITTELL’S LIVING AGE. 


Jan. 1, IS7s, The Li ug Age enters upon its 1:36th volume. During the year it will far- 


others cnsbeosine rthe choicest Serial and Short Stories by Lending Foreig« Novel 
ists, and an amount 


Unapproacted vy any other Periodical 





leading ccotate. “eien 
ng every department of Knowledge and l’rogreas. 
The Living Age is a weekly magazine giving more than 


Three and a Quarter Thonsand 


iouble-colamn octavo pages of reading-matter yearly. It presents in an inexpensive form, 


Political Information, from the entire body of Foreign Periodical Literature. 


tions of 


THE ABLEST LIVING WRITERS 


1 branches of Literature, Science, Art and Politics. 


Opinions. 
‘Simply indispensable to any one who desires to keep abreast of the thought of the a 
jepartment of science or literature.’’—Boston Journal. 


Vhiladelphia Inquirer. 





It is beyond all question the best compendium of the best current literature New York 
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